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Sen. McCarran Calls 
For United Support 
Of Regulatory Laws 


Warns of “Drastic Steps” Congress 
May Take If Proper State 
Laws Aren’t Passed in 1948 


TALKS TO BAR ASSOCIATION 








Favors State Control; Feels Confi- 
dent Insurance Will Chart 
Its Course Correctly 


Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
this week called on all factions in the 
fire and casualty insurance business 
to compromise their differences with re- 
spect to state regulation of insurance 
and to unite in securing passage ol 
adequate rate regulatory laws which will 
meet the approval of Congress. He ex- 
pressed confidence that “the American 
industry of insurance will be able to 
compose its differences, to chart its 
course correctly and to make whatever 
adjustments become necessary from 
time to time.” 

At the same time the Senator issued 
: solemn warning that Congress will 
not tolerate continuous bickering and 
confusion and reminded the insurance 
business that Federal regulation is a 
distinct possibility if state laws fail to 
receive Congressional approval. 

Up to States to Act in 1948 
Speaking before the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association in 
Cleveland on Wednesday Senator Mc- 
Carran declared that one period of state 


legislation has gone by since Public 
Law 15 was passed and “it will not do 
to let another period of state legislation 
vo by without a greater effort to secure 
legislation of such breadth and scope 


dequacy as will eliminate com- 
that might otherwise arouse the 
oncress to take drastic steps. 

“Every time you criticize a_ state 
regulatory law which has been enacted, 
vou lp to build up the argument for 
Fedral regulation,” Senator McCarran 
obs ved. “If a state law is in truth 
in uate, you should criticize it, be- 
caus” its very inadequacy is a stronger 
at nt than your criticism. But if 
y¢ riticism be merely captious, or 
Ne the legislation in question repre- 
ser he outcome of some struggle in 
W ou were not wholly victorious, 
voicing of that criticism does 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A City Dream 


Quite the most elaborate city planning show ever held, and 
certainly one of the major interests of Philadelphia at the present 
time, is the “Better Philadelphia Exhibition” now being shown in 
the Gimbel Store in Philadelphia. It shows primarily the Phila- 
delphia of the present and the Philadelphia of the future. 


Visiting it is like glimpsing a slice of the World’s Fair, with 
every modern device used to dramatize the subject—huge three- 
dimensional photomaps, dioramas, aerial maps with operating 
models, brilliant lighting and synchronized commentary. It shows 
the downtown section, with whole areas rotating to show the prin- 
cipal improvements planned for the next thirty years. Here the 
city goes direct to the citizens to tell them why changes are neces- 
sary, what changes are planned and how the city will look after 
the changes. 


The Penn Mutual was proud to be invited to lend part of its 
William Penn pictorial collection to become part of this exhibi- 
tion which is drawing many thousands of interested visitors. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 







INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















R. G. Stagg President 
Northwestern Nat’l; 
O. J. Arnold Chairman 


Former Vice President and Actuary 
Has Supervised Company’s 
Insurance Operations 


WELL KNOWN IN BUSINESS 


Chairman Arnold, With More 
Leisure Now, Will Continue 
to Be a Guiding Force 


At a meeting of the Northwestern 
National Life’s board of directors Os- 
wald J. Arnold, president and managing 
director of the company since 1925, was 
elected chairman of the board. Ronald 
G. Stagg was elected president of the 
company and a member of the board, 
which has been expanded to seventeen 
members. George C. Holmberg was re- 
elected vice president and treasurer of 
the company and also goes on the board. 

Mr. Stagg’s Career 

Mr. Stagg, 43, a Canadian by birth, 
joined the company a year ago as vice 
president and actuary after twenty years 
with the Lincoln National Life, for the 
last several years as its second vice pres- 
ident and actuary. He has supervised 
Northwestern National’s general insur- 
ance operations, and as a member of its 
six-man officers’ executive committee his 
duties have been gradually broadened. 
\ graduate of Toronto university, he 
was first employed by the Canada Life. 
He is a Fellow by examination of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and is 
now secretary of the former organiza- 
tion. He is also an associate of the Insti 
tute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 

“Mr. Stagg is unusually well grounded 
in actuarial science, the foundation stone 
of life insurance,” Mr. Arnold said. “He 
has served either as chairman or as a 
member of various important joint com- 
mittees of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of 
America, the two top-management or- 
ganizations of the business, and now 
heads the joint committee on premium 
taxation. The board shares my view that 
Mr. Stagg’s election to the presidency 
at this time is the best possible move to 
assure the company’s continued sound, 
progressive growth in the years ahead.” 


Career of Mr. Arnold 


_O. J. Arnold is one of the outstanding 
figures in the life insurance field, and has 
had a great influence on the business. 
Long a figure of major importance in the 
\merican Life Convention he is a former 
president of that organization. His ad 
dresses and his other expressions of 
opinion over a long period have included 
comments on the nation’s economy as 
well as on life insurance trends, and they 
have been widely quoted not only in the 
insurance press but in the daily papers. 

Mr. Arnold, of Scotch-Irish parentage, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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NATIONAL 
OUALITY AWARD 


We salute the 465 Northwestern Vi oe, agents who qualified 
for the 1947 National Quality Award sponsored by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. We are particularly proud of 
the fact that one-third of this number qualified with a 100% per- 
sistency record. This splendid record reflects high credit on the 


agents, the policyholders and the life insurance business. 
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New England Mutual, At Country-wide Convention, 





Announces New Edition of Policies 


More than 700 persons attended the 
1 onal field convention of the New 
Encland Mutual at the Grand Hotel, 
\ackinac Island, last week, representa- 
tion being from thirty-seven states and 
Hawaii. The company, incorporated 112 
venrs ago, is in its 104th business year. 
’ “We are celebrating the greatest year 

insurance in the history of the 


company,” President George W. Smith 
said in his opening remarks. He told 
how the company has grown to an alti- 
tude bevond its own conservi itive esti- 
mates of ten years ago. Insurance in 


force at that time was $1,450,000,000 and 
the inerease since then has been 64%, 
the insurance in force now being ea 
yoo.000, Assets rose from $400,000,000 < 

decade ago to nearly $900,000,000 ae 


an increase of 125%. New business paid 


for during the first eight months of 1937 
was $104,000,000. This year in the first 
eicht months the field forces paid for 


$200,000,000. 

Tells of New Edition of Policies 

\Ir. Smith then gave a brief summary 
of the kind of policy contract which the 
agents will sell after November 1, saying 
that in preparation for the new edition 
of its policies the home office devoted two 

irs to these new forms. He said that 
comprehensive new policy contri acts are 
nothing new in the company’s history as 
in the past four years there have been 
seven changes in the comprehensive cov- 
erage of these policies. The present new 
contracts are necessary to conform to 
the new valuation standards of the 
various states. The 1947 edition of poli- 
cies is based on the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Table of Mor- 
talitv—CSO. The New England is basing 
hem on compound interest at 2%%. 
“The new policy values are based on 
an entirely different and realistic mor- 
tality table,” he said. “In most instances 
the take-out values are larger than in 
rmer contracts. We believe that these 
ilues give full equity to all policy- 








Life Paid-up at Age 85 

“Our basic contract now becomes 
Paid-up at age 85, with a premium 
at some ages lower and at others 
tly higher, but usually with in- 
creased surrender, paid-up and extended 
insurance values. Attractive new torms 
i policies and riders have been added 
to our sales portfolio, and the scope of 

our protection has been extended.” 
iring the convention home office rep- 


resentatives explained the policies in 
detail. Led by George L. Hunt, vice 
president in charge of agencies, the dis- 


( m the first day was in the form ofa 
| . those participating being Walter 
cits, vice president; John L. 


> ns, second vice president and ac- 
t ; C. Preston Dawson, CLU, gen- 
f gent, New York; and William B. 
Cincinnati. 

Dividends 


cussing dividends President Smith 
“Since the 1941 dividend scale 
idopted the company has distributed 

nds upon that formula. Three pres- 

y conditions have made a new 
desirable for the equitable distribu- 

! surplus as dividends. The first is 
nition of the very definite improve- 
in mortality at younger ages, and 
econd is the one that we all know 
‘In our personal experience; name- 
the continued trend of reduced 
‘rest on invested funds. The third 
ition arises from the adoption of 


 'cW series of policies effective Novem- 
er 1 to conform, as I have said, to the 





By Clarence Axman 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


non-forfeiture laws recently enacted by 
most of the states. 


“We announce a new 1948 scale con- 
sisting of two separate parts—one por- 
tion to be applicable to all policies issued 
after November. The other part is ap- 
plicable to present policies which have 
been issued on the American Experience 
Table. The directors voted last week to 
set aside as a direct liability for payment 
of dividends in 1948, $13,000,000, which 
compares with $12,000,000 voted last year. 
Our low mortality thus far this year has 


helpful contribution to 


” 


made a very 
insurance savings. 
The Program 

The program of the convention in 
part follows: 

Wednesday morning. Charles F. Col- 
lins, CLU, agency secretary, presiding. 
A panel on “New Tools For More Sales.” 
Leader: Homer C. Chaney, CLU, direc- 
tor of agencies. Clifford C. Wharff, 
general agent, Columbus; Jerome I. Jor- 
dan, Houston; Arthur C. Kenison, Bos- 
ton-Summers; Charles S. McAllister, 
Schmidt agency, New York; Gilbert W. 
Gerhold, Parkersburg; W. G. Pierce, 
CLU, Philadelphia. 

“The 1948 Life Insurance Market.” 
Leaders Association Hour. Robert C. 
Newman, St. Louis, president Leaders 
Association; K. R. Mackenzie, CLU, 
Summers agency, Boston; Selby L. 
Turner, Corwin agency, New York; Paul 

Hazard, Jr., Fowler agency, Chicago; 
Gordon D. Orput, general agent, Port- 
land, Ore. 

“How Our Advertising (¢ 
David W. 
ing. 

“Etates Analysis Clinic.” Benjamin H. 
Micou, CLU, associate general agent, 
Detroit, leader of clinic. Isidor Hirsch- 
feld, Fried & Marks agency, New York; 
James K. M. Newton, Richmond; W. W. 
Beers, CLU, Rochester. 

“Practical Prospecting.” Leader, Ed- 
win W. Folsom, CLU, training assistant. 
Worth Babbitt, Hays & Bradstreet, Los 
Angeles; John Phillips, II., Memphis; 
Dave Noble, CLU, Omaha; Henry W. 
Dubois, Omaha; Henry W. DuBois, 
Dallas. 

“Overruling of Objections.” Leader, 
Arthur W. Schmidt, field assistant. Fred 


van Help You.” 
Tibbott, director of advertis- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Statement About New Policy Forms 


In its announcement to the field about 
its 1947 edition of policies the New Eng- 
land Mutual said in part: 

“The company announces its new edi- 
tion of policy forms, effective November 
1, 1947. This edition conforms to the 
new so-called Guertin legislation which 
has been enacted by many states. The 
basic change in the contracts is the 
adoption of the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality 
with interest at 2'4% in place of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
with interest at 3%, which has been used 
by this company for many years. The 
new mortality table is based upon the 
actual mortality experience of insured 
lives in United States life insurance 
companies during the years 1931-1940 in- 
clusive. As its name implies, the new 
table was constructed under the direction 
of a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The new table reflects consid- 
erable improvement in mortality at the 
younger ages, although the death rates 
for certain ages around 60 are about 
the same as under the American Expe- 
rience Table. 

Change of Plan 

“The new insurance policy change pro- 
visions guarantee change to the policy 
contracts — were written at i sme 
date, if change is made as of original 
date. This ei is consistent with pres- 
ent extra-contractual practices. 


Automatic Premium Loan : 
“This provision no longer requires 
special agreement and assignment of the 


policy to the company. The provision 
may be made operative by request in 
the application or at a later date. 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 

“The schedule of premium rates and 
non-forfeiture values and dividends is 
entirely revised since the reserve on the 
policy is based on a new mortality table, 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Table of Mortality with 244% in 
terest. The cash values are calculated 
by the Standard Non-Forfeiture Value 
Method incorporated in the new laws, 
under which the amount of the cash 
value depends upon the non-forfeiture 
factor used. There is no reference to 
any surrender charge. The technical 
explanation of the non-forfeiture calcu 
lations is given in the paragraph which 
follows the table of values. 

“The adoption of the new mortality 
table and new basic interest rate results 
in considerable increase in the cash and 
extended insurance values on most poli 
cies and often produces cash values by 
the end of the first year. Paid-up 
insurance values are generally slightly 
increased. The combination of the new 
premium rates and cash values and CSO 
dividend scale tends to decrease the net 
cost computed in the usual manner. 

Payment at Maturity and Options 

of Payment 
“Semi-annual, quarterly and monthly 
premiums which are not due at time of 
death will not be deducted from the 
policy proceeds. In other words, the 


(Continued on Page 4) 


C. P. Dawson, President 
General Agents Association 


C. Preston Dawson, general agent, 
New England Mutual Life, 527 Fifth 
Avenue, was elected president of that 
company’s general agents association at 
the field convention in Mackinac Island 
last week. He is chairman of the sub 
committee of National Association of 
Life Underwriters committee on Pension 
rrust law and legislation. In that post 
he has talked with representatives of the 
United States Treasury and Bureau of 
Internal Revenue relative to rules and 
regulations and has had a role in presen- 
tation of facts at hearings of Congress 
respecting proposed legislation. From 
the inception of the subcommitte -e it has 
worked jointly with similar committees 
representing Life Insurance Association 
of America and American Life Conven 
tion. 

Mr. Dawson was graduated from 
Bucknell University, class of ’24, with 
an A.B. in business administration. His 
first insurance experience was with the 
old L. A. Cerf agency of the Mutual 
Benefit, and he became manager of one 
of the three branch offices of Cerf 


Later, he became production manager 


for units of the Beers & De Long agency 
of Mutual Benefit, and in 1932 joined 
the New England, becoming general 


agent in 1938. 

Benjamin W. Davis, Richmond, is new 
vice president of general agents associa- 
tion, and Edward C. Mura, Kansas City, 
is secretary-treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. Dawson, Davis 
and Mura and H. J. Swanson, Chicago, 
retiring president, and Linwood Butter 
worth, Atlanta, also a past president. 


Meet New Dilesewee 

\ustin ©. Kelley, recently elected a 
director of the New England Mutual 
Life, and one of the most prominent 
figures in Boston, attended the New 
England Mutual convention at Mackinac 
Island. 

Born in Jowa he is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and is a graduate 
of the Harvard School of Business Ad 
ministration. 

Among his activities Mr. Kelley is 
president and trustee of Consolidated In 
vestment Trust; chairman of the board, 
American Felt Co.; president and di 
rector of Boston Fund, Inc., an invest- 
ment trust. He is a trustee of Wellesley 
College and a member of its finance com- 
mittee and is also a member of the cor 
poration of the Northeastern University. 
With the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
he is vice president. 


Three New Policy a 
Of New England Mutual 


Three new policy contracts which are 
to be inomed by the New England Mutual 
Life, and which were announced during 
the company’s Mackinac Island conven 
tion, are these: 

Juvenile from zero on a premium re- 
fund, with interest, basis, to age 15, after 
which it is full insurance protection with- 
out medical. 

\ new Term policy providing level 
premium at age 65. 

Double benefits, providing for units 
of $1,000 of protection to age 65, with 
premium ceasing at that age and policy 
paid up for one-half of the face. The 
premium is lower than the company’s 
new Life Paid-up at age 85. 
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Eight From Hawaii Attend Convention 


The New England Mutual has been 
operating in Hawaii since 1852 and ten 
men from its agency—Home Insurance 
Co., Hawaii, Ltd—qualified for the 
Mackinac Island convention, eight of 
them making the trip, some of whom 
were accompanied by their wives. The 
Hawaiian party flew from the islands 
to the Pacific Coast and then on to Chi- 
cago, and there took a train for the 
convention. Some had never before been 
on a Pullman car. In 1934 President 
George Willard Smith of New England 
Mutual paid a visit to the island. 


Allan Bush, Jr., Life Manager of 
Home of Hawaii 

Heading the Hawaiian group was Allan 
Bush, Jr. Born in Scotland, Mr. Bush 
with his family, moved to Honolulu in 
1912 and was graduated from University 
of Hawaii where he majored in account- 
ing while employed as a clerk by the 
Bishop National Bank. With this bank 
she was advanced successively to assist- 
ant cashier, internal auditor and per- 
sonal officer. 

In February, 1942, he entered the 
World War as a first lieutenant and 
after three and a half years of service 
he was discharged with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. He joined the Home of 


Convention Notes 


At general agents’ dinner H. J. Swan- 
son, retiring president of the association, 
was presented with a Past President’s 
gold lapel button by Wilson Williams, 
New Orleans, and with a Past Presi- 
dent’s wall plaque by Guy D. Randolph, 
Cincinnati. 

In recognition of his work on behalf 
of the general agents’ association Mr. 
Williams was given a _ traveling bag, 
the presentation being by Ed. B. Thur- 
man, also a past president. 





The committee which entertained the 
women at New England Mutual Life’s 
convention was under chairmanship of 
Mrs. George Willard Smith, assisted by 
Mrs. FE. C. Mura, Mrs. Fraser Pomeroy, 
Detroit; Mrs. R. H. Bradstreet, Los An- 
geles. A subcommittee of six wives of 
general agents, six wives of agents and 
wives of four members of the company’s 
Leaders’ Association, acted as hostesses 
for each day of the convention. 

Among those prominent at the New 
England Mutual Life convention were the 
seven general agents of the company in 
the Greater New York area. They in- 
clude the two newest general agents 
David Marks, a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, who be- 
came a member of Freid & Marks, 17 
Kast Forty-second Street, and Roswell 
W. Corwin, 150 Broadway, who. suc- 
ceeded the late Lathrop E. Baldwin. 
Others were Isadore Freid; H. Arthur 
Schmidt, 217 Broadway; C. Preston 
Dawson, 527 Fifth Avenue; W. H. King, 
25 West Forty-third Street; Alfred G. 
Correll, Brooklyn; and C. Vernon Bowes, 
Newark. 

Ceaineniinn: ‘'Pavesnalities 

William Eugene Hays, general agent 
in Boston, formerly one of best known 
figures in Agency Management Associa- 
tion, was appointed to his present post 
last year. His success is demonstrated 
by the fact that the agency is now go- 
ing at the rate of $13,000,000 a year. 

The agency of Mortimer Buckley, 
Dallas, which started from scratch on 
December 15, 1945, is now producing 
about $3,500,000 a year. Mr. Buckley 
began his insurance career in Chicago 
with the North American Life in 1928 
and then went with the Provident Mu- 
tual where he became a supervisor in 
Chicago. He joined the New England 
Mutual Life and his first experience 
there was in July, 1942. Mr. Buckley 


was one of the general agents picked 
out for special mention by President 





Hawaii on October 1, 1945, and was ap- 
pointed superintendent of its life insur- 
ance department. Additional duties given 
to him on January 1, 1947, were those 
of director of personnel for the Home. 
He is a member of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Life 
Managers Association of Hawaii, Ameri- 
can Legion, Pacific Orchid Society and 
Masonic bodies. Also he is a member 
of the executive board, Honolulu Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 

Professor Char Attended Convention 

Among the Hawaiian delegation is 
Professor Tin Yuke Char who teaches 
Chinese language at University of Ha- 
wali. In 1937 Dr. Char taught in Ling 
Nan University, founded by Americans. 
In China he was educated in Yenching 
University, Peiping, president of which 
is the former U. S. Ambassador Dr. John 
LL. Stuart. 

Dr. Char was teaching in Canton, 
China, when he got out of the city as 
the Japanese troops came within nine- 
teen miles of it during the invasion. 
He then became an insurance agent in 
Hawaii. As is the case with the other 
agents in the Home Insurance Co. of 
Hawaii agency he writes general insur- 
ance as well as life insurance. 


George Willard Smith because of what 
he has done in Dallas. 





William B. Hardy, Cincinnati, joined 
the New England Mutual in August, 
1935, and is present national committee- 
man of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
Association. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton and a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Wheeler H. King, CLU, general agent, 
New York City, joined the New Eng- 
land Mutual in 1923 following his gradu- 
ation from Boston University in that 
year. He was appointed general agent 
in 1945, and is past president of the 
New York City Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation. 


Clifford C. Wharff, general agent at 
Columbus, joined the company in 1930 
and was appointed general agent last 
year. He is past president of the Co- 
lumbus Association of Life Underwriters. 

Arthur C. Kenison, agency assistant, 
Boston-Summers agency, is a graduate 
of M.I.T., class of 1919. He joined the 
New England Mutual in 1922. 

Charles S. McAllister, H. Arthur 
Schmidt agency, New York City, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, joined the com- 
pany in 1944. 

A large number of members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table attended 
the convention, among them being Rob- 
ert C. Newman, who joined the company 
in 1933; Selby Turner, who was edu- 
cated at University of North Carolina 
and joined the company in 1937; Paul 
A. Hazard, Jr., CLU, who has been with 
the company since 1944; Gordon D. Or- 
put, general agent, Portland, Ore., who 
joined the company in 1938 and was 
appointed general agent in 1946. Also 
J. Welldon Currie, who was a_ banker 
for twenty-two years before joining the 
New England Mutual in 1943; Kenneth 
R. Mackenzie, CLU, with the Merle 
Summers agency, Boston, a graduate of 
Amherst, and with the company since 
1938; Hubert D. Wheeler, district agent, 
St. Paul, who joined the company in 
1934, is a former president of Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce and is an overseas 
Navy veteran, and Richard T. Willis, 
Manchester, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
who has been with the company since 
1923; David Marks, Freid & Marks 


agency. 


Holding Training Seminar 
The sixteenth training seminar in 
New England Mutual’s post-war educa- 


tional program opened this week at the 
home office in Boston. A class of twenty- 
five new agents, representing eighteen of 
the company’s general agencies, have 
qualified to participate in this ten-day 
course. 

Home office executives and members 
of the agency department will lead dis- 
cussions and clinics devoted to an an- 
alysis of the company’s new policy con- 
tracts, that will become effective Novem- 
ber 1, and to new selling techniques as 
set forth in its revised and improved 
career underwriting course. 

Graduates of past new agents’ courses 
have averaged 230,000 (face amount) a 
year since completing this comprehen- 
sive training. 


Six E. C. Fowler Alumni 
Are Now General Agents 


Edgar C. Fowler, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Chicago, who in a few 
months will celebrate his sixtieth year in 
life insurance, was introduced at one 
meeting of the company’s Mackinac Is- 
land convention as being head of an 
agency which has an alumni of seven 
general agents, six of whom were at the 
meeting. The men formerly associated 
with Mr. Fowler who are now general 
agents of the company, and who were 
at Mackinac, are these: 

William Bramhall, who succeeded 
Julius Meyer in Chicago; Louis Grimm, 
who succeeded A. L. Saltstein in Mil- 
waukee; Sheldon C. Woodward, Des 
Moines; Donald McLerin, St. Paul; Fred 
E. Gould, Burlington, Vt.; and James R. 
Love, Peoria, Ill. In the Fowler agency, 
3ramhall, Grimm and Gould were assist- 
ants; Woodward, McLerin and Love 
were agents. 

Another former Fowler agency man is 
Edson Folsom who became general 
agent in Florida and who has now re- 
tired. 

The insurance career of Mr. Fowler 
began on April 8, 1889, as a clerk of the 
old Hartford Life & Annuity. He was 
16 at the time. Joining the Connecticut 
General he became general agent of 
that company at Bridgeport and then at 
Buffalo. Next, he went with the State 
Mutual as superintendent of agencies 
and from there he became general agent, 
New England Mutual, in Chicago. 

Mr. Fowler had more agents qualify 
for the convention than any other gen- 
eral agency—twenty-seven agents. 








The Program 


(Continued from Page 3) 


A. Lumb, CLU, general agent, Grand 
Rapids; Harold D. Brewster, Provi- 
dence; D. L. Williams, CLU, Richmond; 
Ira A. Hagenbuch, Payton, Dunn & 
Bare, Los Angeles. 

Thursday. George L. Hunt, presiding. 
Panel on sales opportunities of new con- 
tracts of the company. Leader: William 
C. Gentry, CLU, manager of sales pro- 
motion and editor of Pilot’s Log. George 
C. Behrens, Fowler agency, Chicago; 
K. V. Robinson, Hartford; H. D. 
Wheeler, St. Paul; H. C. Fleisher, 
Cleveland. 

Production talks by William L. Wads- 
worth, general agent, Buffalo; and Gor- 
don E. Crosby, Jr., Oakland, Cal. 

Meetings of Leaders 

The company’s Leaders Association 
met on Thursday and Friday. Leading 
one session was Charles H. Weiss, New 
York, speakers being J. Welldon Currie, 
Jacksonville; Daniel Friedman, King 
agency, New York; Lester Goodrich, 
Summers agency, Boston; Richard A. 
Mills, Los Angeles; R. T. Willis, Man- 
chester, and two a of home 
office: Robert J. Lawthers, manager, 
benefit and insurance trust department ; 
Doris Montgomery, attorney, insurance 
trust department. 

On Friday Robert C. Newman pre- 
sided. Sherwin C. Badger, second vice 
president and financial secretary, had 
as his topic, “How to Determine the 
Book Value or True*Value of an Enter- 
prise.” Mr. Currie spoke on Corporation 
Insurance with and without Employment 
Contracts. Harry C. Stockman, Newark, 
led a clinic on pension trusts. 


New Policy Forms 
(Continued from Page 3) 


deduction, if any, will be the premi: 
which are due and unpaid at time 
death. This change involves an ai! 
tional cost to the company for pol 
holders who pay fractional premi 
rather than annual, and for this re 
the factors used in calculating s 
annual and quarterly premiums 

been slightly increased. 

“The new contract provides for | 
ment of 2% interest on the proc: 
from date of maturity to date of 
ment unless proceeds are applied 
settlement option at date of maturit 

The guaranteed rate of interest 
First, Fourth and Fifth Option payni 
is 2%. 

“The life income option rates to m 
are unchanged. The Second, Third 
Sixth Option rates for women 
changed by setting the rate bac! 
additional age. This change is due to 
improvement in longevity among. thes 
beneficiaries. 

“The general rules regarding dividen 
distribution to nayees under options are 
unchanged, although a different dividend 
scale will be applied to 2% options. 

“The Policy Options of Payment make 
definite provision for the effective date 
of an optional settlement. 

“The contract provides the equivalent 
of a 30-day common disaster clause for 
Second and Third Options which shall 
have become operative immediately on 
the death of the Insured 

“The table of Sixth Option benefits 
has been rearranged to allow values for 
a greater range of ages. Ages outside 
the range of this table will be available 
when applicable. 

Retirement Annuity 


“The Retirement Annuity has been 
revised in certain respects: A new 
schedule of cash values has been 
adopted. Cash values are increased at 
early durations and decreased at later 
durations. The amount of income de- 
pends upon the cash value and upon 
the revised Life Income Option rate 
The 214% basic interest rate continued. 

“The Change of Plan paragraph agrees 
to change to a policy for any amount 
not greater than that which the pre- 
mium for the Retirement Annuity would 
have purchased on the Life Payments 
to Age 85 plan. 

“Waiver of Premium and Double In- 
demnity Supplmental Agreements have 
been revised. The principal changes 
relate to war casualties. In case of serv- 
ice in time of war, the disability cover- 
age is continued without suspension of 
coverage, but the contract does not cover 
certain disabilities which result from war 

“If a policy is issued at a_ special 
class rating with extra premium for ‘more 
than two years, the automatic non 
forfeiture option is paid-up insurance, 
and the extended term insurance is ca 
celled. 

“The so-called Modified Life Policy 1s 
no longer available for those who lave 
certain physical impairments. The tssu 
of Special Class policies has elminats 
the demand for this contract. 

Limits of Insurance 

“The limits for insurance print: 
the old rate book apply to new cont! 
with the following additional ini: 
tion: 

“The limits for the Double Benefit 
will be based on the initial amou! 
insurance and will be the same ; 
Life policies. The amount which c 
issued under the Juvenile Refund | 
will be the limit for insurance A+ 
The Family Income and Mortgagé 
tection supplemental agreements ft 
additional insurance protection and 
insurance risk under such contracts 
be included in calculating limits. 

“The New Englander 2 and 3 
limits will be the same as old New 
lander 1, 2, 3, and the New Englan: 
and Term to Age 65 limits will bé 

same as the old Five Year Non-Re! 
able Term Limit.” 
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Merrill W. MacNamee Is 
Chicago General Agent 


FOR NATIONAL LIFE OF VT. 





Succeeds A. C. Bowser Who Retires 
Account of Illness; Went with 
Company in 1946 





ional Life of Vermont announces 
ntment of Merrill W. MacNamee as 
al agent at 1 North LaSalle Street, 


Chicago, effective October 1, succeeding 
\;. C. Bowser who is retiring because 
of vrolonged illness. 

MacNamee, who holds the CLU 
de ation, went with National Life in 





MERRILL W. MacNAMEE 


February, 1946 He graduated from Ken- 
von College with the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy and studied further at 
Babson Institute where he earned a de- 
eree in business administration. He is 
the son of William M. MacNamee who 
recently retired after service as advertis- 
ing manager of Hearst papers in Chi- 
caco. His wife, the former Martha 
Purnell, is the daughter of a district sales 
manager of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube ne They make their home 
in Glenview, III. 

On March 7, 1944, Mr. MacNamee was 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Navy and saw service as a communica- 
tions officer during amphibious opera- 
tions in the South Pacific, Philippines and 
China area. Prior to his naval service, 
from which he received an honorable 
discharge in 1946, he had several years’ 
‘xperience with a prominent eastern 
insurance company. 

Mr. MacNamee has to his credit the 

- of a million dollars of life insurance 
iN single year. He is well known 
throughout the middle west as an effec- 
tive speaker on life insurance. He had a 
prominent part on the program at the 
recent educational conference held by the 
National Life at Jasper Park, Alberta, 
( da. 


JOINS MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 








Norman Harper Appointed Group Super- 
visor With Headquarters in 
Cincinnati 

ssachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nevmeed the appointment of Norman 


Harper as Group supervisor for the 
( iny with headquarters at Cincin- 
I “He will supervise Group insurance 


ities in southern Ohio, Kentucky, 
southern West Virginia, the terri- 
covered bv the Cincinnati, Dayton, 
mbus, Louisville and Charleston 
1eS 
graduate of Columbia University, 
llarper entered the Group insurance 
b, 1932, with the Equitable Life, 
; he remained until 1941 as assist- 
visional Group manager. 
ring the war, Mr. Harper served 
he Navy, and following his dis- 
ge, became regional director in the 
innati area of the United States and 
na. He resigned this position in Au- 
of this year to join the Massa- 
usetts Mutual. 





Security Mutual Life 
Has Housing Project 


A $2,000,000 HOUSING INVESTMENT 





Site Will Be in Suburbs of Binghamton; 
To Be Under Management 
of Company 

Security Mutual Life has authorized the 
completion of negotiations for the con- 
struction of a $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 rental 
housing project just outside the Bingham- 
ton city limits. Construction is slated to 
begin by mid-October with initial occu- 
pancy scheduled for late Spring of 1948 
and completion in October of the same 
year. The project involves twenty-two 
garden-type apartment houses containing 
200 family dwelling units. 

Decision to proceed with the long- 
planned program was reached at a board 
of directors meeting at which Harrison, 
3allard & Allen, New York housing con- 
sultants, outlined complete detailed plans 
for the project and reported on construc- 
tion bids. The housing program, designed 
to meet the requirements of middle in- 
come tenants, calls for four and five room 
apartments, each with its individual direct 
entrance. Rentals, when announced, will 
include heat, hot water, stove, refrigerator, 
window shades, laundry and parking fa- 
cilities and complete maintenance service. 

The physical layout involves two stag- 
gered rows of two story brick-faced struc- 
tures grouped about a circular recreation 
area. The entire project will be centered 
on a rolling area south of the Susque- 
hanna River in the town of Vestal on land 
now forming part of a Country Club Golf 
Course. 

The housing community, in which the 
200 dwelling units are considered as the 
first part, was planned under a 1946 amend- 
ment to the New York Insurance Law 
which lowered the limits on the size of 
cities in or adjacent to which insurance 
companies could operate housing projects 
from a population of 100,000 to 75,000. 


Heads Committee for LAA 


HAROLD BROWN 
Harold Brown, Imperial Life Assur 
ance Co., Toronto, is in charge of regis- 
tration and hotel arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association to be held Oc- 
tober 23-24-25 at Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec City, Canada. 


CANADA LIFE ON HOUSING 

The Canada Life, Toronto, has pur- 
chased ninety-two house building lots in 
the suburban town of Nepean, just out- 
side of Ottawa. As a result of this, 
Canada Life will participate in what is 
known as the Ottawa “fringe”, under 
which Ottawa guarantees principal re- 
turn to lending institutions under the 
National Housing Act. 


















national institution. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of 1OWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 
tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 
manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 





In contemplating the 








Connecticut General 
Wins Industry Oscar 


FOR COMPANY ANNUAL REPORT 





Financial World Trophy To Be Pre- 
sented to President Wilde at Awards 
Banquet in New York 





The current annual report of Con- 
necticut General Life was judged as 
the best of the life insurance industry 
in the final considerations just an- 
nounced of the Independent Board of 
Judges in the Annual Report Survey 
conducted by Financial World maga- 
zine. The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy will be formally presented as 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, at the Aa- 
nual Report Awards Banquet “e 
Weston Smith, vice president, Financial 
World, in the grand ballroom of Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, Friday, 
October 10 i 

This year’s competition in corpora- 
tion financial reports proved to be the 
keenest in the history of the surveys, 
because of the broad improvement 
which has been registered in stock- 
holders’ annual _—oy. since the close 
of the war. More than 3,500 attractively 
illustrated brochures and plainly printed 
booklets and pamphlets, all designated 
as annual reports for 1946, were con- 
sidered in this year’s survey, the seventh 
in the series. The corporations winning 
bronze “Oscars of Industry” are still 
in the running for “Best of All Industry” 
awards, the silver and gold trophies 
which will be announced the night of 
the banquet. 

The independent board of judges 
which is making the final selections, is 
headed by Dr. Lewis Haney, professor 
of economics of New York University; 
and he is assisted by Glenn Griswold, 
editor and publisher of Public Relations 
News; Sylvia F. Porter, fianacial editor 
of the New York Post; Elmer Walzer, 
financial editor of the United Press; 
and Lester Tichy, art critic and in- 
dustrial designer. 


Detroit Cashiers Elect 
Kay Jackson President 


The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Detroit and Windsor held its annual 
election of officers at a dinner meeting 
at the Norton Palmer Hotel, Windsor, 
September 18. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Kay Jackson, General Ame rican 
Life; vice president, Isabel Stine, Lin- 
coln National Life; treasurer, Wave 
Addison, Union Central Life; secretary, 
Charles Shelton, Provident Mutual Life. 

Complete plans for the training course 
for all life insurance personnel who are 
interested, have now been laid. The 
course will be held in the American 
Legion Home, one night each week for 
four weeks, beginning October 30. 
“Learn With LACA” is a _continua- 
tion of a training course inz 1ugurated last 
year for office personnel ,and it is being 
sponsored by General Agents and Man- 
agers, Inc. 

William G. Fleming, Phoenix Mutual, 
retiring president, was elected delegate 
to attend the National Association an- 
nual meeting to be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia on October 10. 

Tenth LAA Survey Out 

Another in a series of research proj- 
ects being conducted by the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association has been 
released to its members. This—the 
tenth in the research projects series—is 
on printing and reproduction processes 
and was compiled and edited by A. L. E. 
Crouter, printing coordinator of the New 
York Life. 

The report, running thirty-five pages, 
is one of the most comprehensive in the 
series and is based on the experience of 
116 life insurance companies. The report 
analyzes more than 4,500 answers to 
questions, giving a complete picture of 
the methods and procedures used by life 
insurance companies. 
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Northwestern National Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


O. J. ARNOLD 


N. Y., and after 
eraduated 


Sochester, 
school was 


the University of Chicago with the 


degree of B.S. in 1897. He began his 
nce career with the old Illinois 

Life of Chicago, and in 1901 became its 
retary and actuary and a member of 

he board, also going on the executive 
| finance committees of the board. 
He ntinued with the Illinois Life until 
October, 1925, when he became president 


is a 


National. He 


American In- 


he Northwestern 
rmer president of the 
itute of Actuaries and at one time was 
chairman of the Life Sales 
Research Bureau, now the Agency Man- 
gement Association. He became a mem- 
of the board of American College 
of Life Underwriters and vice president 
f Chamber of Commerce of the U. S 
Ile is a former president of Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies; and was 
irman and former president of Min- 
Council 


Insurance 


neapolis Civic 
Mr. Stage’s Comments 

Following his election, Mr. Stagg said: 

We have an outstanding management 


mm and a splendid home office and 
gency organization at Northwestern 
1, thoroughly imbued with the 
rward-looking, broad-gauged views of 
©. |. Arnold. While he will now take 
es less strenuously, his leadership 
will continue as a guiding force. During 
; twenty-two years as president he has 


nstituted many progressive measures 
h have required vision and courage 
nd have been widely adopted in the life 
insurance business.” 
Mr. Holmberg’s Career 
Mr. Holmberg joined Northwestern 
National Life in 1925 as treasurer, after 


Women Plan Estate Course 


The Chicago Women Life Underwrit- 


ers under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., 
announce an “Insurance School on 
Planned Estates” which will be held in 

e early fall. Hal L. Nutt, production 
manager of John O. Todd agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, will be the in- 
structor. Dates will be October 6, 8, 
10, 13, 15 and 17 and the hours from 1:30 


to 4:30 p.m. At Purdue University where 
Mr. Nutt was associate director, the cost 
for this school ran over $100 per person 
but with Mr. Nutt’s cooperation, the cost 
will be only $10 a person. The classes 
will be held in the Chicago Board of 


Underwriters Auditorium, Insurance Ex- 
change Building. 





RONALD G. STAGG 


an extensive banking and investment ca- 
reer. Ele was elected a vice president 
in 1936 and continues in that capacity 
as a member of the board. 

Other officers reelected by the board 
are: W. R. Jenkins, J. S. Hale, and 
Geo. W. Wells, Jr., vice presidents; W. 
F. Grantges, agency director; Arnold 
Hobbs, counsel and secretary; Carl A. 
Peterson, supervisor of agencies; Karl 
W. Anderson, M.D., medical director; 
and James Q. Taylor, underwriting di- 
rector. 

Since Mr. Arnold became president of 





15 Park Row 


The Yulius Selling 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass. 
ATTENTION INSURANCE BROKERS! 
MODERN OFFICES—WITH FACILITIES AVAILABLE IN OUR 
RECENTLY ENLARGED HEADQUARTERS 
CALL IN PERSON FOR INFORMATION 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Agency 


COrtlandt 7-3564 











HOLMBERG 


Cae OF 


the Northwestern National its insurance 
in force has grown from approximately 
$200,000,000 to well over $700,000,000, as- 
sets have climbed from $20,000,000 to 


more than $150,000,000. 





happy too. 
with paralysis. 
work he previously had chosen. 


that Bob could undertake. 
“Two elements were necessary. 


career for Bob. 


“In spite of handicaps, 


Bob is going great guns” 

says Mrs. RoBert B. MCKINLEY 
“Bob is happy in his work and that makes me 
While he was in the United States 
Army he contracted an illness which left him 
The resulting disability made it 
impossible for him to continue with the life’s 
Consequently, 
we were much concerned about the kind of work 


The work had to offer a satisfactory 
It would have to provide for us financially. With his 
joining the Minnesota Mutual, both requirements were met, because 
while he is learning a new career in life insurance selling, he is also 
earning a wonderful living for both of us. 

“We both think that the life insurance business, and especially the 
proven Minnesota Mutual Organized Selling Plans that Bob is using 








success as a salesman. 


tations and closing business. 
During the last six months of 


business each month. 





Robert B. McKinley of Lansing, Michigan, decided upon a 
life underwriting career with Minnesota Mutual when a dem- 
onstration of the company's Organized Sales Plans convinced 
him that, in spite of physical handicaps, he could achieve 
Within four weeks after beginning 
his training program, Bob was in the field making presen- 


1946 his examined volume 
totalled $335,514. In 1947 he is averaging over $100,000 of new 
Every application written is the direct 
result of the use of the Company's Organized Sales Plan— 
the plan exclusively used by many Minnesota Mutualites. 


so successfully, are 
the foundations upon 
which Bob can and 
will build the per- 
fect career.” 








Saint Paul 1, Minn. 





the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Organized 1880 











Dr. Armstrong Retires 
As Medical Director 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE OF VN. y. 
Started With Company in 1919 as Exam- 
iner; Has Been Medical Head fox 


Fourteen Years 








Effective September 29, Dr. Edward 
McPherson Armstrong will retire as 
medical director of Mutual Life of New 
York under the company’s retirement 
plan, it was announced by Alexander 
FE. Patterson, president. 

Dr. Armstrong is a native of Hagers- 

town, Md., and was a Rhodes scholar 
from Maryland at Oxford University, 
where he received a B.Sc. degree for 
medical research in bacteriology. After 
serving in World War I as a captain in 
the Army Medical Corps, Dr. Armstrong 
joined Mutual Life in 1919 as a home 
office examiner. He was named assistant 
medical director in 1925 and eight years 
later he was advanced to a _ medical 
director. 
; Dr. Armstrong, now 65, was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1904 and 
has been a member of the university's 
graduate council. He received his M.D 
degree from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1910 and interned at New York [los 
pital. He specialized in surgery and was 
a member of the attending staff of the 
Cornell division of Bellevue Hospital 
He is a fellow of the Academy of Medi 
cine and a member of the American 
Medical Association. 

The doctor’s brother, the late Alexan- 
der Armstrong, Jr., was at one time at- 
torney general of Maryland and a candi- 
date for governor of the state. Another 
brother, John, who died in 1924, founded 
a Detroit manufacturing firm, the Arm- 
strong Co., of which Dr. Armstrong has 
been president since 1939. 


Washington Nat’! Leases 
Additional Office Space 


Second and third floors of a building 
located one block from its present home 


office buildings in Evanston, Ill., have 
been leased to the Washington National 
Insurance Co., according to an announce 


ment by H. R. Kendall, chairman oi tle 
board. “Securing of this additional »pace 
for its home office facilities,” Mr. 
dall said, “has been necessitated by th 
rapid growth of the company.” 
Extensive remodeling of the 
quarters is already under way @! 
cludes redecorating, installation 
phalt tile floors, sound absorbent 
ings, and fluorescent lighting. 
completed about December 15 thes: 
floors will add approximately 
square feet of space, and will relic) 
present crowded conditions in thie 
pany’s home office buildings. 





COLONIAL LIFE DIVIDEND 
The Colonial Life Insurance Co., 
sey City, has declared a dividen 
$1.00 per share on the capital sto: 
the company, payable on Septembe! 
stockholders of record September <- 
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ON A TYPICAL morning, George Tyler, Equitable So- 
ciety representative, finds himself looking at a memo 
pad that reads like this: 

“See J. about getting speaker for next Kiwanis 
meeting —10 A.M. Help P. T. draw will—11 A.M. 
Appointment Ajax Optical Co.—11:45 A.M. Deliver 
claim check Mrs. M.—12:30 P.M. Red Cross lunch- 
eon—2:00-5:00 P.M. Appointments with Goodlow, 
Harry, Babinski—7:00 P.M. See Browns re their 
mortgage—8:30 P.M. Parent-Teachers meeting. 

Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 








Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 








File on the Man with Fingers in Many Pies 











livelihood. It’s a good way of life. For a good life 
insurance man always has his finger on the pulse 
of his community —is continually concerned with 
movements and organizations that benefit his fellow 
citizens. 

That’s why every Equitable Society representa- 
tive does a day’s work that is a source of daily 
satisfaction to him. He can be proud of the respect 
that is his as a member of a highly regarded profes- 
sion...and as a representative of an institution like 
The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President -393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Mildred Hammond— 


Secretary of American Life Convention Has Been With It 
Eighteen Years; Wide Acquaintance of One of Most 


Efficient Insurance Organization Executives of Country 


By Spencer WELTON, Chicago 


Now that career women are so widely 
accepted as an integral part of con- 


tempcrary business and professional life, 


ambitious young insurance neophytes are 
eazer to learn the history and emulate 
the achievements of certain individuals 
who have become outstanding in the 
various fields of endeavor in which they 
have elected to establish themselves. 
~Mildred Hammond, secretary of Amer- 
ican Life Convention, executive offices 
of which are in Chicago, is the involun- 
tary object of such interest because she 
is the first woman to have been ap- 
pointed to the responsible post she 
holds 

The American Life Convention is an 
organization having on its membership 
roster 215 life companies located in the 
United States and Canada, and whose 
prestige individually and collectively is 
incalculable. 

The Convention’s executive office pro- 
vides among other things a _ clearing 
house for problems arising in company 
operation and to it are submitted legal 
and actuarial questions for immediate 
consideration or later submission to ap- 
propriate committees. The Life Officers 
Investment Seminar recently held at 
Bloomington, Ind., and attended by ex- 
ecutives from all over the country, is an 
excellent example of a Convention ac- 
tivity. 


With ALC Eighteen Years 


The annual actual convention of ALC 
almost invariably held at the delightful 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
brings together a distinguished array of 
leading figures in the life insurance field 
and affiliated activities, and creates a 
forum for discussion of current issues 
of major importance to all concerned. 

Since Miss Hammond is immediately 
and directly concerned with all these en- 
terprises, it will be apparent that the 
portfolio of secretary of the American 
Life Convention is no sinecure. She was 
appointed to that office after sixteen 
years of service with the Convention had 
familiarized her with every detail of 
organization routine, brought about per- 
sonal acquaintance with executives of all 
member companies and demonstrated 
her poise, tact, resourcefulness and ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

Miss Hammond was born at Evans- 
ville, Ind., to which place her father, a 
railroad man, had gone from Kentucky 
in early life. Although a Hoosier by 
birth Miss Hammond thinks of herself 
as a Missourian since she was not yet 
two years old when the family moved to 
St. Louis. 

Her early years followed the usual 
pattern of urban life except that even 
before reaching her ’teens she renounced 
the parental idea of a formal education 
in favor of a business career. 

Fixity of purpose being a Hammond 
characteristic, it caused her friends no 
particular sokeapalamna when she de- 
cided not to graduate from high school 
and enrolled for a secretarial course in 
a St. Louis business college. 


Some Early Experiences 


That course completed, the very 
youthful business woman found = suc- 
ceeding positions with a piano firm, a 
hat manufacturer, an automobile finance 
company and an investment house. 

None held her especial interest until 





she became secretary to Major G. A. 
Barry, treasurer of what was then the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, whose 
headquarters were at that time in St. 
Louis. 

One of her duties was to arrange for 
insurance coverage for T.A.T. pilots and 
conscientiously she studied various 
policy forms until she became thor- 
oughly familiar with them and certain 





MILDRED HAMMOND 


that both pilots and T.A.T. were ade- se or as seems more probable, was a 
quately protected against the then con- manifestation of the perfectionist, now 
siderable hazards of commercial trans- recognized as another Hammond char- 


port flying. acteristic. 
This painstaking study may have in- Several years later, in 1929, it was de- 
dicated a predilection for insurance per cided to remove the T.A.T. executive 


THERE’S LIFE IN THE BERKSHIRE 


“This is IT[—the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
of Merchandising Life Insurance. Here’s a 
complete selling plan for each 
of the twenty-three basic needs 
for life insurance. You will 
find them immensely helpful 
and profitable.” 






ES, the Berkshire Triangle Pattern of Merchan- 
dising Life Insurance is a well-rounded, effee- 


tive business-getting plan devised for the use of 
our Associates. The purpose is to make it easier 
to buy life insurance as well as easier to sell. 


" Berkshire 


“/\ ANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. i 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSOCIATE 


INCORPORATED 185] 
HARRISON lL. AMBER, President 








offices to Washington and Miss Ha; 
mond, reluctant to leave her parents 

St. Louis, became secretary to Jud 
Byron K. Elliott, then manager oy 
general counsel of American Life Co 
vention, and now vice seat al a 

general counsel of John Hancock \{; 
tual Life. 

In 1934 the convention offices + 
moved to Chicago and there placed 
der the direction of the late and my 
beloved Col. C. B. Robbins. 

In that year Miss Hammond was .; 
pointed assistant secretary of the co) 
vention, holding that office until 
executive committee meeting held 
New York in December, 1944, when 
was made secretary being, as remark 
above, the first woman to hold that 
sponsible post with ALC. 

So much for factual chronology. 


Her Personality 

Personally, this feminine prototyp. 
the Horatio Alger legend is admiral)! 
poised, notably good-looking, and 
variably smartly garbed in the manner 
of the modern successful business 
woman, 

As a child she showed much profici 
ency in swimming and basketball and 
in later years at golf, Today she plays 
an excellent game of the casual or 
week-end variety and with inclination 
and opportunity for systematic practice 
and tournament play, it is probable that 
she would make a creditable showing 
in competition with the talented ama- 
teurs of her sex. 

In early life Miss Hammond hoped to 
develop a considerable virtuosity as a 
pianist, but once in business she found 
so little time for study and practice 
that she regretfully abandoned the idea 
of making music a major avocational 
interest. She is, however, a fairly regu- 
lar attendant at symphony concerts and 
such opera seasons as Chicago affords, 
and is by way of becoming a connoisseur 
of old prints and books, having already 
the nucleus of a sound collection of 
both. 

Also, she likes the theatre and is 
specially fond of travel for which rea- 
son she plans her vacations so that each 
takes her, if it can be arranged, to what 
is to her, terra incognita. 

Miss Hammond makes it clear, how- 
ever, that ‘these interests are wholly 
avocational, that her genuine enthusi- 
asms are reserved for her work and 
that her loyalties are to her office 
associates. 

Women as Career Builders 

To Miss Hammond a business career 
in general, and her own business career 
in particular, is thoroughly satisfying. 
Even though her introduction to the 
life insurance field was entirely tor- 
tuitous she acknowledges life associa- 
tion work as her metier and would 
choose it or its equivalent if it were 
all to do over again. 

Miss Hammond flatly declines io dis- 
cuss the relative merits of men and 
women as executives, but is of the very 
definite opinion that progress for both 
is basically a matter of finding the right 


job and then doing it better than any 


one competing for it. 

She agrees that World War II 
brought women unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to establish themselves in pos! 
tions of responsibility and to demo! 
strate their ability to hold them down 
satisfactorily. 

It is her hope and her belief that 
women will continue to prove their fit 
ness for executive responsibility and 
that the day is not far distant whe! 
the occasional masculine distrust 
women in business will have ceased 
manifest itself. 

Certainly, it would appear that M 
Hammond has gone far in her o\ 
career toward making a_ convincil 
demonstration of that idea. 

Her Work With ALC 

A former associate of Miss Hammo 
at ALC who is now an executive of 
life insurance company gave me t 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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prudential Appoints 
Manager for Canada 


NAMES ARTHUR A. JOHNSTONE 
Resident Regional Manager to Have 
Headquarters in Toronto; Is 
Native Canadian 
\ppointment of Arthur A. Johnstone 
resident regional manager in charge 
of the Canadian district offices of the 
Prudential was announced this week by 
Louis H. Schmidt, second vice president 
of the company. Mr. Schmidt made the 
announcement at the conference of the 
company’s district managers in Canada 





Handy & Boesser 
ARTHUR A. JOHNSTONE 


now being held at the Hotel Royal York 
(Toronto). 

“The appointment of Mr. Johnstone to 
this newly created post marks another 
step in a broadening of the Prudential’s 
service to the Canadian public,” said Mr. 
Schmidt. “Mr. Johnstone will establish 
headquarters in Toronto and his super- 
vision of our field organization from this 
central point on Canadian soil should 
make possible a more closely knit or- 
ganization. Increased service to many 
families in Canada will be the net re- 
sult 

The new resident regional manager is 


a native born Canadian and has been 
identified with the Prudential since 
1933. THe is well known throughout On- 


tario where, in the past, he has been 
manager of company district offices in 
London, Sault Ste. Marie and Toronto. 
Prior to his present appointment he was 
regional manager in the home office of 
the Prudential and holds the distinction 
of being the first Canadian appointed to 
that post. 

“Since commencing operations in Can- 
ada in 1909, the Prudential has con- 
stantly tried to improve its service to 
the ( anadian public and now has sixty- 
c ranch offices throughout Canada,” 
said Mr. Johnstone today. “Within the 
past year it has set up resident represen- 


tatives in twenty-four new points in 
( ida and anticipates further expan- 
sion.” Prudential business in Canada, he 
said, has been increasing over the years 
an a comparison of the 1945 total with 
the written in 1940 shows a 41% increase. 


rudential growth in Canada is further 
evidenced by the fact that benefits paid 
or credited to Canadian policyholders 
mast year set a new high mark of fifteen 
milion dollars. 

‘ir, Johnstone is a Chartered Life Un- 
‘writer, having been awarded that 
‘gnation by the Life Underwriters As- 
‘ation of Canada in 1944, after a com- 

ensive study of life insurance law, 
state administration, finance, economics 

‘ taxes. He is active in Canadian life 
,.rance circles and has served as presi- 
“ent of the London, Ontario Life Under- 
Writers Association of Canada. 
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METROPOLITAN FIELD CHANGES 

The Metropolitan Life has announced 
that Homer G. formerly 
manager of the Elmwood (Cincinnati), 


Boesenberg, 


district office of the company has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Gary, Ind., district office. He succeeds 
William A. Scoglund, who has been as- 
signed as manager to the Elkhart, Ind., 
office. Mr. Scoglund Homer 
H. Ellis, transferred to 
manage the Gem City (Dayton) district. 
Mr. [llis succeeds Fred F. Ruhl. 


succeeds 


who is being 


Columbus Assn. Officers 


New officers of Columbus Association 
of Life Managers and General Agents 
are: Fred M. Exline, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, president; Fred W. Marselis, Sun, 
vice president; Robert P. Stieglitz, New 
York Life,, treasurer. V. C. Smith of 
the Equitable of New York has been 
named trustee. A rearrangement of the 
officers was made necessary by the re- 
moval from the city of Herbert J. 
Prouty, Travelers, who was vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Prouty has been transferred 


to Peoria, Ill. 





premium. 


ORGANIZED IN 





LUNCHEON FOR EVELYN CARLE 

Evelyn Carle was the guest of honor 
at a recent surprise luncheon given by 
the Hoey & Ellison Life agency, Inc., 
New York, general agents for the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, in honor of her twen- 
tieth anniversary with the company and 
her seventh with the Hoey & Ellison 
agency. Previously she was connected 
with the Equitable in Illinois and Iowa. 
Present were all the sales representa- 
tives of the New York office and the 
agency’s branch office in New Haven. 
She was presented with a set of matched 
traveling bags by the members of the 
agency. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT’S 


ENTRY INTO THE FIELD OF 


““SPECIAL CLASS” BUSINESS 


our contracts or the quality of our service. In this way the benefits 


the purposes for which we were organized. 


able results in the field of Special Classes. 


1845 NEWARK, 





eginning September 1, 1947 the Mutual Benefit will accept 
applications from risks that cannot be insured at standard 


rates but which can be underwritten with a moderate increase in 


This step is taken at this time because means have been devel- 
oped for accepting several “Special Classes” of risks, in addition to 


standard risks, without diminishing in any way the desirability of 


of our operations will be extended to a larger public, thus advancing 


We believe that the principles of operation which we have found so 


successful in the standard field will be equally productive of equit- 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Robinson Retires as General Agent 


Travelers Agency to Operate as Robinson Branch Office; 
Continues as Personal Representative; Harold 
B. Bullenkamp To Be Manager 


Effective October 1, Herman Robinson, 
one of the most highly regarded agency 
production heads in the city, will retire 
from the active management of the Her- 
Fifth 
request 


man Robinson Agency, Inc., 565 
Avenue, New York, and at his 
the Travelers Insurance Co. will operate 
the agency as the Robinson branch office. 
Mr. Robinson will continue his affiliation 
with the Travelers as a personal repre- 
sentative. 

The announcement was made by Vice 
President Thomas W. Cole of the Trav- 
Co. Mr. Cole that 
all personnel of the agency has been re- 
tained “to guarantee the continuance ot 
the excellent service which the agency 
has always rendered to agents and brok- 
ers.” Mr. Cole termed the operation of 
the Robinson agency as “one of the fin- 
est in the history of life insurance.” He 
said that although the Travelers re- 
vretted the loss of Mr. Robinson’s serv 
ice in agency management through his 
retirement, the company was delighted 
that he will continue as personal repre- 
sentative ' 

Harold B. Bullenkamp, assistant mana- 
ger of the Travelers branch at 55 John 
Street, has been appointed manager of 
the Robinson branch. William Ritchie, 
long identified with the Robinson agency. 
will continue as production manager ot 


elers Insurance said 





HEARD On The WAY 








executive vice 


Life, 


Charles G. Taylor, Tx: 
Metropolitan 


from 


who has 


March 


president, 
been away his office since 
12, has returned to his office and re- 
sumed his activities with the company. 
'n March Mr. Taylor was taken ill and 
or some weeks was in New York Hos 
‘ital. After leaving the hospital he went 
o his farm near Charlottesville, Va. 


Many insurance men and other notable 
residents of Hartford, Conn., attended 
the wedding in Farmington, Conn., of 


Miss Ada Chase Holcombe, daughter of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the 
Agency Management Association, and 
Mrs. Holcombe, to W. Cameron Caswell, 


son of Mrs. Walter E. Caswell of Cam 
pello, Mass. 

The ceremony was in the First Church 
of Christ, Farmington. After the wedding 
there was a reception at Byde-a-Whyle, 
home of the bride’s parents. The wed 
ding reception was one of the largest 
that has been held in the Hartford 
area. 

Mrs. Caswell, a girl of great beauty, 
attended Oxford School and Miss Por- 
ter’s School, Farmington. She is a mem- 
ber of the Cotillion Club and the Junior 





HERMAN 


ROBINSON 


the new branch office. In lauding Mr. 
Ritchie’s long and expert service Mr. 
Cole said that he was further pleased to 
announce that Mr. Robinson’s two sons 


(Continued on Page 35) 


League. Mr. Caswell attended New 
Hampton School, N. H., and was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1939. He is a member 
of the Yale Club and is with Westvaco 
Chemical Co., in New York City. 

The couple went to Bermuda on their 
honeymoon and will reside in New York 
City. 


George L. Harrison, president of New 
York Life, was one of the members of 
the group of distinguished Americans 
who visited the home on Long Island 
of Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of War and Secretary of State, the oc 
casion being the former cabinet officer’s 
eightieth birthday. 

Uncle Francis. 


McGinness General Agent 

C. R. McGinness, who has been a 
special agent of Ohio State Life at Galli- 
polis, O., for a little more than a year, 
has been named general agent, He has 
qualified for two of the company’s Presi- 
dent’s Clubs within a year. 





PENSION TRUSTS 
(Individually Planned) 





BROKERS—/ncrease Your Commissions 
Inquire About Our 


DISABILITY INCOME ($10 A MONTH) 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


FAMILY GUARDIAN 
(High Protection—Low Cost) 


SRM a Be SE: 


Phone: WI 7-0631 | 





Connecticut General Men Become Fellows of Actuarial Society 


Bevan, actuarial department 


John A. 


and James F. MacLean, reinsurance de- 
partment, Connecticut General Life be- 
came Fellows of the Actuarial Society of 
America this year. 

Mr. Bevan was born in Montclair, N. 
J. He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1936, and came to Connecticut 
General in the fall of that year. He re- 
ceived his associateship in the Actuarial 
Society in 1940. From 1942 to 1946 he 
was research physicist for N.D.R.C. at 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. For 
his work in connection with the research 
and development of aircraft fire control 
instruments and associated equipment, 


he was given the Naval Ordnance 
velopment award. Mr. Bevan is a mv 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Ni } 
orary Society, Sachem Club, Harti 
Golf Club, and the University Club oi 
Hartford. 

Mr. MacLean was born in Hillsbo: 
Ill. He is a graduate of the Univer 
of Illinois in 1936, and received his M.A 
from the University of Michigan in 1937. 
Mr. MacLean joined the company in 
1937. He was in the United States Nay, 
from 1942 to 1946 and served, as lieu 
tenant, on the battleship Indiana. He 
is a member of Theta Upsilon Omega, 
R.O.N.S., Hartford Golf Club, and Uni 
versity Club of Hartford. 





On Anheuser-Busch Group 


General American Life, St. Louis, and 
Prudential are underwriting the Group 
insurance for the 6,000 employes of 
Anheuser-Busch Co., St. Louis. Brokers 
in the negotiations were the St. Louis 
office of Marsh & McLennan. General 
American, which has provided Group 
coverage for Anheuser-Busch for many 
vears will write additional Group life, 
health and accident, hospitalization, sur- 
gical and medical benefits, while Pruden- 
tial will issue annuities under the pension 
plan. 


Names Training Assistants 


Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Charles J. Buesing and Claude R. 
Drown as training assistants to Ward 
Phelps, director of training. Mr. Bues- 
ing has been assistant manager with 
Myer Agency, New York and Mr. 
Drown is assistant manager at Sheridan, 
Wyo., under the Billings, Mont., agency. 


CAREERS FOR YOUTH 

Publication of “Careers for Youth in 
Life Insurance,” a comprehensive out- 
line of the many career possibilities in 
various phases of life insurance, was 
announced this week by R. Wilfred Kel- 
sey, director of the Educational Division 
of Institute of Life Insurance. Mr. Kel- 
sey pointed out that the new book was 
prepared as a result of the growing 
demand from students and educators for 
objective information related to career 
possibilities in the business. 


Clinton P. Anderson To Be 
On ALC Chicago Program 


Clinton P. 
Agriculture ; 
dent, Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., and Sam E. Miles, vice presi- 
dent, Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, are to address the annual 
meeting of American Life Convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 6 to 10. 

Earlier announcements by Program 
Chairman R. B. Richardson, who is 
president, Western Life Insurance Co., 


Anderson, Secretary of 


James D. Francis, presi 


Helena, Mont., included the names of 
the many other prominent men who 
will address the convention and _ three 


of its sections which are holding their 
meetings concurrently. The program for 
the Legal Section was developed by 
V. J. Skutt, chairman of the section, 
and vice president, United Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Omaha. The Financial 
Section program was arranged by Chair- 
man Norman H. Nelson, vice president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
St. Paul. That for the Agency Section 
was in charge of Chairman Dudley 
Dowell, vice president in charge of 
agencies, New York Life Insurance Co. 
Altogether, more than forty speakers 
will address the meetings. 


Manhattan, Kans. Life Underwriters 
met September 13 with Alpha H. Kenna, 
executive manager and educational ( 
tor of Kansas Asseciation of Insurance 
Agents as guest speaker. 
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Criticises Decisions 
On Double Indemnity 
EX rENDING BEYOND CONTRACT 


John G. Kelly, Assistant General Coun- 
Mutual Life Addresses American 
Bar Association 


, G. Kelly, assistant general counsel 
intual Life of New York, cautioned 
merican Bar Association meeting at 
( ind this week that “the insuring 
is a whole” is adversely affected by 
courts whose “unrealistic and ex- 
t! decisions on double indemnity 
have extended insurance coverage 
| that contractually provided. In an 
on “Recent Developments in 
) » Indemnity Law,” Mr. Kelly cited 
lysis of recent double indemnity de- 
( “and concluded that some courts 
| tred on “rather tenuous legal grounds” 
king a “tortured construction” of 
1 provisions, thereby extending insur- 
overage by “judicial fiat.” 
ljouble indemnity is an obviously ad- 
le supplement to the primary life 
nee, Mr. Kelly said. “It is intended 
{ rovide double payment to the bene- 
at the time of greatest need when 
insured meets an untimely and prema- 
death as the result of accidental in- 
Its social desirability is manifest.” 
Mr. Kelly reminded the lawyers, however, 
that the “great body of policyholders who 
ust assume the ultimate cost” of double 
lennity awards are “also entitled to the 
protection of the courts.” He urged that 
counsel representing a defendant insurer 
in such litigation should emphasize to the 
court that it would be “an ultimate detri- 
ment to the insuring public” if the court 
permits a litigating claimant to establish 
“an unwarranted liability by a tortured 
construction of the policy provisions.” 


tyre 
tu 


Social Nature of Insurance 


Cognizance of this “social nature” of 
insurance was taken, Mr. Kelly said, in 
i. recent opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington in a case in- 
volving a claim for disability benefits. 

“The importance of the matter far trans- 
cends the instant case,” he quoted the court 
s saying. “For it has long been settled 
by both statute and case law, that the 
nsurance business is affected with a public 
interest. The payment of unjust claims 
by an insurance company is a detriment 
to the public whether made by mutual com- 
panies or stock companies; for, in the long 
run, the amount of losses which insurance 

mpanies are compelled to pay must de- 
termine the premium rates which the pub- 
lic must pay for insurance protection.” 

This quotation, Mr. Kelly continued, 
‘aptly emphasizes the social nature of in- 

nee and is equally applicable to any 


extension of the coverage by judicial fiat. 
consequences of an unreasonable ex- 
tension of the disability benefit coverage 


udicial interpretation are of too recent 
1ory for anyone to contemplate with 
complacency the possibility that at some 
titure date unrealistic and unreasonable 
cation of the terms of the double in- 
nity provision (resulting in the pay- 
of losses beyond those provided for) 
deprive the insuring public as a whole 
most desirable supplement of the 
I ipal coverage of their life insurance.” 
ing whether “any language can be 
ed to define the coverage that will 
eld to the persistent erosion of the 
ts," Mr. Kelly asserted that the courts 
not encouraged an optimistic out- 
on this point. 
based his assertion on his analysis 
'ty-eight reported double indemnity 
ons from 1942 to 1947 and thirteen 
in the related field of health and 
ent insurance law. Divergent views 
instantially similar issues are repre- 
in these cases, he said, but they do 
est the tendency of some courts to 
Insurance policy provisions. This 
ney, he continued, is exemplified by: 
, lose cases permitting recovery on 
‘sis Of a presumption of accidental 
s where there is proof only that the 
es followed an apparent accident of 
kind, despite evidence of pre-existing 


disease which in all human probability was 
a cause or substantially contributed to the 
fatal injuries. 

2. Those cases permitting recovery of 
the accidental death benefit where over- 
exertion causes a coronary death. 

3. Those where death follows a 
major operation which was performed 
without slip or mishap and which was oc- 
casioned by existing disease. 


cases 


Continental Amer. Passes 
$200,000,000 In Force 


Continental American Life of Wil- 
mington, has passed the $200 million 
mark of life insurance in force. The 


company, which observes its fortieth an- 
niversary October 1, originated the Fam- 
ily Income Policy. 


NORTHERN LIFE CONVENTION 

The next convention of the Northern 
Life Tower Club, the company’s agency 
production organization, will be held in 
Seattle, it was announced by Irving Mor- 
gan, executive vice president. Tentative 
dates are from July 26-30, 1948. 

















R. O. A. 


HUNTER 


The appointment of R. O. A. 


B.A., LL.B., as an assistant secretary 
of the Great-West Life has been an- 
nounced by H. W. Manning, vice presi- 
dent and managing director. 
joined the company in 1946 in the secre- 
tary’s department. 


Monarch Life, Winnipeg, announces 
the appointment of Arnold T. Ingram 
as branch manager for the city of Win- 
nipeg. 


Hunter, 


Mr. Hunter 
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If your prospect is “sub-standard” — 
“Ask Peyser About It” 
PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
55 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-2676 








On Aetna Companies Board 


Barclay Robinson, a member of the 
law firm of Robinson, Robinson & 
Cole, Hartford, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and the Automobile Insurance Co. Mr. 
Robinson succeeds Edward M. Day, who 


died May 2. 


4 ppreciated” 


"UW here Business Is 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn.2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 
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INCOME EXTENDER 


It comes in mighty handy! 


And the income provided by Prudential’s Temporary 
Income Policy does, too—to the widow who sees her 
dependent children growing up and her Social Security 
income stopped until she reaches age 65. ~ 


Prudential Agents, Brokers and prospects agree— 
“This low-premium policy is ideal for filling the gap 
until a widow again receives her Social Security benefits 


Or another use—the discounted value 
works out nicely in filling mortgage insur- 
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Cash Sickness Plans 
Sized Up by Hohaus 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM SPEAKER 


Gives Reasons Why Compulsory Uni- 
form State Plan Has Grave Limita- 
tions; Flexibility Essential 

Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary. Metro- 
politan Life, in discussing “Social Insur- 
ance Plans and Developments” before the 
annual meeting of the International Claim 
Association on September 17 at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., emphasized that a compulsory 
uniform state plan for cash sickness bene- 
fits would have grave limitations. “Expe- 
rience has convinced me,” he said, “that 
the sound administration of cash sickness 
benefits must provide for flexibility—not 
only over periods of time but at the same 
time for different groups—a flexibility that 
will be impossible if there is to be a single 
uniform plan.” Mr. Hohaus declared that 
a much more adaptable and_ responsive 
situation is present when the protection is 
made available by organizations selected 
by employers and employes as most ap- 
propriate for their respective circum- 
stances. 


Rhode Island Plan Frowned On 


\ considerable portion of Mr. Hohaus’ 
address was devoted to the present situa- 
tion in cash sickness legislation and bene- 
fits. He frowned on the monopolistic state 
fund of the Rhode Island type. calling at- 
tention to its unavoidable rigidity “which 
makes it extremely difficult to adapt it to 
changing conditions or to correct proven 
serious faults.” Rhode Island’s difficulty, 
he said, in obtaining even partially satis- 
factory amendments which experience in- 
dicated to be sorely needed, pointedly illus- 
trates the importance of this objection to 
monopolistic plans. 

As to the Social Security Fund approach 
to cash sickness, containing contracting out 
provisions, Mr. Hohaus explained that this 
approach is essentially the one that has 
been enacted in California and the one 
used in the Condon bill introduced in the 
New York legislature. However, he said 
the application of the contracting out prin- 
ciple is made unduly difficult for the Cali- 
fornia act by its inclusion of provisions 
based on the unsound assumption that dis- 
ability is a snecific type of unemployment. 

“The Condon bill,” he continued, “is a 
great improvement since it recognizes dis- 
ability of an employed person as quite a 
different nroblem from disability of an 
unemployed person. 

Favors N. J. Commission’s Approach 

“The approach of nlacinge the liahility 
for payment of henefits on the emnplover 
and permitting h'm to secure such nay- 
ment through insurance, a self-administered 
plan, or by showing financial resnonsibility 
was pronosed in the renort of the New 
Jersey Post-War Planning Commission 
issned in April, 1946. and included in a 
bill introduced in the New Jersey legisla- 


ture. A similar approach has proven suc- 
cessful in many jurisd'ctions for work- 
men’s compensation benefits. This ap- 


proach, I'ke a ‘contracting out’ provision 
in a social security fund, provides a high 
degree of flexibility, permits continuation 
of existing, or adoption of new, employer 
plans providing more liberal benefits to 
employes, gives employers an opportunity 
to have a direct interest in the plan, and 
avoids freezing benefits at a_ statutory 
minimum level. It does offer some diffi- 
culties in assuring provision of benefits to 
employes of some employers who may not 
for underwriting reasons readily be able to 
obtain insurance or otherwise meet the re- 
auirements of the plan. However, these 
difficulties do not appear insurmountable 
and solutions have been suggested which, 
it is hoped, will prove reasonable and ade- 
quate.” 

Mr. Hohaus then spoke of a fourth ap- 
proach to the problem which, he said, is 
the same as the third, “except that it in- 
volves establishing the equivalent of a 
state operated insurance company charging 
a premium proportionate to the risk and 
operating generally in direct competition 
with private insurance. A similar approach 
has been used in some states for work- 





HOHAUS 


REINHARD A. 


men’s compensation insurance.” He went 


on: 
Underlying Social Philosophy 
“The underlying social philosophy of 
the last two approaches appears to be 
that the state should legislate that the 


employer, as part of the conditions under 
which he may employ men and women, 
must himself assume direct responsibility 
for seeing that his workers have a mini- 
mum standard of cash sickness benefit pro- 
tection—whether the disability is occupa- 
tional or due to causes which have no re- 
lationship to their employment. In other 
words, all employers would be compelled to 
assume a responsibility of a nature which 
many have assumed voluntarily in the past, 
and private enterprise rather than govern- 
ment will be expected to solve the over-all 
problem of wage loss entailed in sickness. 

“Various pros and cons of this philoso- 
phy and that underlying the social security 
fund approaches will doubtless readily sug- 
gest themselves to you. I shall not attempt 
to elaborate on them, but shall confine 
myself to a single comment on the ques- 
tion of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two underlying philoso- 
phies. My comment is that, at least at 
this stage, there is no single answer which 
would necessarily hold for every state. 
Rather the question should be resolved 
separately for any state cons‘dering com- 
pulsory cash sickness legislation in the 
light of all circumstances prevailing there- 
in. Whichever way it is resolved, and 
provided the first approach—monopolistic 
state fund—is eliminated, I am_ confident 
that the attendant problems of claim ad- 
ministration can be satisfactorily solved. A 
special situation, it might he noted, is 
present in certain states as the result of 
the recent Congressional enactment per- 
mitting states which require or have re- 
quired employe contributions under their 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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New England Mutual 
Transfers N. C. Office 


A. B. CARROLL, JR. GENERAL AGT. 
Headquarters Moved From Raleigh to 
Charlotte; E. C. McGinnis Is 
General Agent Emeritus 

New England Mutual announces the 
transfer of its North Carolina headquar- 
ters from Raleigh to Charlotte, effective 
October 1. Archie B. Carroll, Jr., CLU, 
former agency supervisor in Wilson, N. 





ARCHIE, B. CARROLL, JR. 


C., has been appointed general agent. 


E. C. McGinnis, general agent in 
Raleigh for the past thirty-five years, 
becomes general agent emeritus and, 
with his present associates, will con- 








It pays to have your account in this office. 


Every case submitted receives the personal 


attention of the General Agent 
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tinue to represent the company in R 
leigh. Mr. McGinnis is the 
second oldest general agent in point of 
service and has been connected with 
many local organizations during his lo: 
residence in the state’s capital city. 

Mr. Carroll graduated from Wake 
Forest College in 1932, and after a pe- 
riod as a teacher and high school prin 
cipal, entered the life insurance business 
in Wilson. He received his CLU desig- 
nation in 1942, joined the Navy the same 
year, and at the time of his release in 
1946 held the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

He held offices in the Wilson Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and resigned 
as president when he moved to Char- 
lotte last month. He was a member of 
the Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Com 
merce, served as secretary-treasurer of 
the Wilson Community Budget and was 
1947 campaign chairman of the Wilson 
County Red Cross Chapter. He is a 
member of New England Mutual’s Lead- 
ers’ Association, an honorary organiza- 
tion of outstanding life underwriters. 

J. Beall, New England Mutual's 
representative in Charlotte since 1920, 
becomes Mr. Carroll’s executive 
ciate. 

B. B. Plyler, Jr., a graduate of David- 
son College and also a Navy veteran, 
will continue to represent New England 
Mutual in Wilson as a special agent 

Mildred Hammond 

(Continued from Page &) 
opinion of her work and her personality: 

“A rare combination of beauty, per 
sonality, understanding and business ett 
ciency she is one of the most popular 
persons in the life insurance field. [er 
personal knowledge of the characteris 
tics, views and inclinations of the many 
top executives active in ALC affairs en 
ab'es her to edit speeches, prepare min 
utes and dispose Convention business in 


company s 


asso- 


a manner which would tax a team ol 
psvchiatrists. 
“She has for years directed the 


organization in the planning of the © 
vention’s annual meetings and she 
tributes in equal measure witl e! 
professional staff associates to the great 
volume of service, both routine an 
extraordinary, rendered by the Conven 
tion to its membership. As Convent 
secretary she is continually called 

in all manner of tasks from prov! 
hotel reservations to suggesting sui{.)i¢ 
names for expected off-spring. Incl 

in her daily correspondence are some 
matters which defy classifications 1! 
office filing system.” 


From Connecticut Mutual 

Dr. Jan Nyboer who has been 
sistant medical director for the Con 
ticut Mutual Life since 1941 has resi: 
his position with the company to be 
assistant professor in physiol 
sciences on the staff of the Dartm 
Medical School. For a number of y¥' 
Dr. Nyboer has conducted cardiac 
searches at Michigan University, !! 
vard, Columbia, and Yale Universi! 
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V. J. Skutt Responds to 
Welcoming Address 


HIS SLANT ON SEUA DECISION 


Says Insurance Lawyers Can Be of 
Help in Charting Complicated Course 
of Insurance Supervision 


leveland, Sept. 22—V. J. Skutt of 
Omaha, vice president and general coun- 
United Benefit Life, made response 
today to the welcoming address of Con- 
eressman Clarence J. Brown of Ohio at 
the opening of American Bar Associa-— 
tion's insurance law section here in Hotel 





V. J. SKUTY 


Statler. Speaking as the immediate past 
chairman of this section, Mr. Skutt cen- 
tered attention on legislative responsi- 
bility of the Congress with respect to in- 
surance as a result of the Supreme Court 
the SEUA Quoting 
from the speech of Wendell Berge, who 


decision in case. 
spoke at this same meeting a year ago 
when Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Skutt “Con- 
eress has granted an opportunity to the 


said: 


industry and to the states to demonstrate 
how free enterprise in the insurance bus- 
iness can be preserved, subject to state 
controls designed to protect public in- 


terest. 
from Mr. Berge’s remarks and those 
by other officials identified with state 


nd Federal authority, Mr. Skutt thought 
inay properly be concluded that the 
pportunity” the industry and_ states 
have been given actually is “a test or 
|, largely to be decided by Congress 
Which it determines the ability of in- 
iry and state to see that the business 
insurance is conducted in the public 


erest.” 


ra 


Should Consider Opinion of Insurance 
Lawyers 


1 determining this issue, the speaker 
ped that Congress will give considera- 
to the opinion of the insurance law- 
r “of which this section of the Ameri- 
Bar Association is so broadly repre- 


tative.” Because its membership con- 
ns scholars of insurance regulation, 
islation and judicial opinion, Mr. 


itt was confident that the insurance 
tion can be of considerable assistance 
harting the now complicated course 
insurance supervision. He pointed out: 
The matter of supervision, like that 
venue in a lawsuit, is of primary and 
ver-all importance. Is it not one of 
obligations of the insurance lawyel 
aid in making the actual supervision 
‘equate, i.e., constructive, impartial and 
licient—whichever may be its authori- 
tative source? The time for the test of 


state supervision has been extended by 
Congress to July 1, 1948. It may not be 
the province of the insurance lawyer to 
act as its halberdier. But it unquestion 
ably is his duty, in my mind, to see that 
all factors involving the etheacy of the 
modus operandi of the existing system 
of supervision are carefully considered 
and that the test be determined in a fair 
and legal manner. For under this plan 
of regulation, the institution of insurance 
has been established in this country and 
the jurisprudence relating to it has been 
developed. 

“Under our Democratic system, we 
should recognize that a function of Gov- 
ernmental supervision or authority that 


can be performed by a state with equal 
or superior benefit to the public, should 
be exercised by the state and not by the 
national Government. Thus, to look at 
this situation objectively, it may be said 
that if the insurance lawyer concluded 
that industry and state supervision are 
functioning properly in the public inter- 
est, then—and only then—he is called 
upon not only to support but to cham- 
pion this form of regulation.” 


John W. Wilcox, manager of The Pru- 
dential’s district office in Winona, Minn., 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company. 





EXTRA 








No one knows better than the successful broker 


the importance of the efficient use of time. That is why brokers 


recognize so quickly the convenience and efficiency of working 


with Connecticut General and having available all forms of per- 


sonal insurance from one source. 


They find that Connecticut 


General’s “extra man”’ service means prompt help on illustra- 


tions of specific contracts and technical information. 


The 


broker asks for what he needs and gets it. 


He finds that Connecticut General men want to and 


know how to render a real broker’s service. If you haven’t tried 


it, call your nearest Connecticut General office. 
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H. C. Cox Dead; Former 
Canada Life Chairman 


ROSE FROM CO. CLERKSHIP 
Had Been President of Two Canadian 
Companies; Was Success in Field 


Before Becoming Executive 





Herbert Coplin Cox, former president 
and chairman of the board of Canada 
Life, died on September 17 suddenly at 
his home in Oakville, Ontario, near To- 
ronto. He was in his seventy-fifth year 
and had suffered no illness until ten days 
before his death. For some years he 
had been chairman of the London (Eng- 
land) Board of Canada Life. 

Born in Peterborough, Ont., he was 
the son of the late Senator George A. 
Cox and Margaret Hopkins Cox. His 
business career commenced in 1893 when 
he joined the Canada Life as a corre- 
spondence clerk. In 1899 he assumed the 
joint managership of the Eastern Ontario 
and Michigan branches with his father 
and later the same year became 
manager. He left the Canada Life when 


sole 


he was elected president of Imperial 
Life Assurance Co. in 1912, holding this 
post until 1914 when he returned to 


Canada Life as its president following 
the sudden death of his brother, FE. W. 
Cox. Mr. Cox served the Canada Life 
as its chief executive for fourteen years 
until 1928 when he resigned to take the 
chairmanship of the board. He resigned 
this position ten years later and was 
appointed chairman of the London board. 

During the course of his business ca- 
reer, Mr. Cox served as an officer and 
director of many well known Canadian 
institutions. At the time of his death he 
was vice president of British American 
Assurance Co., and Western Assurance 
Co. and a director of Toronto Savings 


& Loan Co., Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Co., National Trust Co., and 
Canadian General Electric Co. 

For many years Mr. Cox had been 


keenly interested in the Toronto Conser- 
vatory of Music, Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, Art Gallery of Toronto, Royal 
Winter Fair, Toronto General Hospital 
and Metropolitan Church. He was one 
of the organizers of the life underwriters 
movement in Canada, serving as presi 


dent of the national association in 1907 
and four years later as the president 
of the Toronto Life Underwriters Asso 


ciation. 

An active polo enthusiast, Mr. Cox was 
one time president of the Oakville Riding 
and Polo Club. His hunters appeared 
frequently in the leading horse shows in 
Canada and the United States. For many 
vears Mr. Cox was MFH of the Ennis 
clava Hunt of Oakville, and was Joint 
Master with the Duke of Beaufort Hunt 
at Badminton, England. 

Mr. Cox is survived by his widow, the 


former Louise Bogart of Penn Yan, 
a 

Cc. V. ANDERSON SPEAKER 
C. V. Anderson of Provident Mutual, 


Cincinnati, addressed the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at its first 
Fall meeting. His subject was “More 
Income for Clients Means More Income 
for Agents.” National quality awards 
were presented at the meeting. 


LAUER AGENCY LEADS COMPANY 

The Matthew J. Lauer agency, Con- 
tinental American Life, New York, is the 
leading agency of the company in pro- 
duction for the calendar year to date 
measured on the stringent club credit 
basis and on the first year premium 
basis. The agency also led on both counts 
for the month of August. Abe Zeeman, 
a member of the Lauer agency, is lead- 
ing all managers and brokers of the 
company on both counts for the calendar 
year to date. 








Underwriters resumed 
meetings September 
11 at the Lassen Hotel with President 
Earl E. Strimple and a number of 
members absent attending the Boston 
meeting of the NALU. 


Wichita 


monthly 


Life 
luncheon 
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Mutual held its biggest re- 


Provident 


gional meeting of the year at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim in Atlantic City last 
week (September 16-19) with over 300 
agents, guests and home office personnel 
in attendance. Agencies from New York 
City and nearby points comprised the 
majority of those who attended. 

a dinner in 
Vice 


Agencies 


The meeting opened with 
Wedgewood 
President 
Willard 


Greetings 


the Room at which 


and Manager of 
Kk. Wise served as toastmaster. 
the 
pany’s president, M. Albert Linton. 


were extended by com- 


Assistant Manager of Agencies Henry 
number of 


had 


Bossert, Jr., reported on a 
that 


year 


developments oc- 


the last 

“A quarter of a century ago our aver- 
age new policy was $3,200,” he said. “A 
decade ago it was $4,100. From that level 
it has crept up until last year it was 
$6,500 and this year it is running at 
approximately $6,800. Here is clear evi- 
dence of increasing appreciation of the 
service of the agent by the public, as 
well as the effects of long-term increase 
in living costs, and a better job of need- 
selling by the agency force. The Provi- 
dent Mutual has one of the largest aver- 
age policies in the business today. 

“There is an interesting sidelight on 
the average policy. It increases with the 
age of applicant. At ages under five the 
average policy last year was $1,800; at 
aves five to nine it was $2,500; it did not 
get above $3,500 until the twenties. Be- 
tween ages fifty to fifty-four the average 
reached a peak of $8,800. 

“Another trend is in the persistency 
of business. Seven years ago our per- 
centage of voluntary terminations was 
a as insurance in force and never 
in the history of the company had it 
been low. But each year thereafter 
until 1945 it kept going lower and lower 
until it was just a shade more than 1%. 
Since 1945 it has been rising again, but 
it is still a very excellent record rela- 
tive to the experience of the business 
whole. 

“Another significant fact is that the 
percentage of annual premium business 
was never so high as it 1s today. A nor- 
mal percentage used to be about 50% 
to 75% on the annual basis. Today it is 
at the previously unheard of level 
61%. There is a relationship between 
this fact and the good persistency which 
| previously mentioned. 

“The average annual production 
agents is another item of outstanding 
significance. In 1946 the average for full- 
time agents who had _ been licensed 
eighteen months or more was $170,000. 
When we bear in mind that this included 
agents of all ages, all degrees of ability, 
and all types of territory, it is a remark- 


interesting 


curred during 


t of 


as 


asia 


of 


ot 


ably high average.” 
Shoemaker on the Importance of 


the Agent 

General Agent George P. Shoemaker 
of New York City expressed the opinion 
of the general agents present regarding 
the importance of regional meetings for 
the company’s agents. 

“After all, the agent is the company 
in his particular locality,’ Mr. Shoe- 
maker said. “To us ‘the company’ usually 
means the home office officials, the board 
of directors and even the home office 
building itself. Yet in the eyes of our 


prospects and policyholders we, the 
agents, are the company. 

“If we are competent and conscien- 
tious, the company is competent and 


conscientious. If we are discourteous, 
ill-informed, and lacking in responsibil- 
ity, the company in turn takes on those 
characteristics in the eyes of its policy- 
holders. As we are—so is our company. 
This is one reason why the agent is a 
very important person.” 


Pursuing the theme of the agent’s im- 


Provident Mutual Leaders Meet At Atlantic City 





«| 
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Left to right: Clancy D. Connell, general agent, New York; Willard K. Wise, vice 
president and manager of agencies; Charles S. Peck, general agent, Northeast 
Pennsylvania; Kenneth L. Anderson, supervisor, Sprague agency, New York; Geo. 
P. Shoemaker, general agent, New York; Franklin M. Nice, general agent, Reading; 


Willard E. Bedell, 


portance, Mr. Shoemaker stated that 
during the last year the agents in at- 
tendance produced $34 million of new 
business. Putting it another way, Mr. 
Shoemaker stated that in one year those 
in the room had sold enough life insur- 
ance to (a) send a thousand children 
through four years of college, (b) pay 
off $5,000 on each of 500 homes, (c) 
provide 1,000 families with an income 
of $100 a month for twenty years, and 
(d) give 500 old men a life income of 
$100 a month at age sixty-five. 

General Agent Lewis C. Sprague of 
New York City introduced Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary Edward W. Marshall 


Shoemaker agency. 


on the Wednesday morning business 
session. Mr. Marshall discussed the po- 
tential changes occasioned by the Guer- 
tin. Law. He felt that although the 
changes are wholesome, they will be of 
temporary interest from a sales point of 
view. The policyholders of mutual com- 
panies will still get their life insurance 
at cost regardless of the mortality table 
used, he said, and he emphasized the 
point that increased rates are due not 
to the Guertin Law itself but to the de- 
cline in interest return. 

Aiter a recess, Mrs. Elizabeth’ S. 
Kreider of the law department, and 
Edwin E. Weller, assistant counsel, an- 
nounced the publication of a new option 
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manual of which Mrs. 


author. 


Kreider js 


The option manual brings up to 
all rules in connection with the 
dling of options on present and 
insurance; suggests forms for the co: 
ing of new options and option chai 
suggests methods of providing flexil 
in arranging programs; and ans 
many questions that would othe; 
involve additional correspondence. 

In the afternoon, the agents 
guests of the company at golf on 
Atlantic City Country Club link. \ 
great many, however, preferred to 
Steel Pier, take the sightseeing 
cruises, use the boardwalk rolling c| 
or bathe in the ocean. 


Medical and Underwriting Matters 
Charles S. Peck, general agent 


northeastern Pennsylvania, introduced 
Medical Director Ernest J. Dewees, 
M.D., and Assistant Medical Diré 


Paul H. Langner, Jr.. M.D., who opened 
the Thursday session with a discussion 
of medical matters. 

They described the part played by the 
medical examination in the underwriting 
process, and pointed out that a good 
medical examination is of help to the 
agent because it enables the home office 
to render quick and efficient service, 
avoiding delays which may lead to loss 
of interest on the part of the insured. 
It was also pointed out that delays are 
avoided if regularly appointed examiners 
are used rather than unknown phiysi- 
cians, since the company’s appointees in 
the medical field are trained and well 
qualified for their diagnostic functions. 

It was suggested that asking the medi- 
cal examiner for a prior opinion on the 
insurability of the risk is likely to defeat 
its purpose and cause resentment if the 
case is eventually declined by the home 
office for reasons other than purely 
medical ones. 

“The function of 
is not to underwrite 
to report facts as 
Dewees said. 

Vice President and Insurance Super- 
visor F, Phelps Todd stated that the 
following three objectives lay behind the 
entire work of any home office under 
writing department: Approving as many 
cases as possible. Issuing policies as 
promptly as possible. Attaining satistac- 
tory mortality. In accordance with tliese 
objectives the declination rate has de- 
creased from a previous high of 12% to 
2.8% in 1946, he said. 


the local examiner 
so much as it is 
they stand,” Dr. 


Prospecting 
Franklin M. Nice, general agent at 


Reading, called the attention of th 
meeting to the importance of the pros- 
pecting process, pointing out that most 
of the failures in the business were nol 
due to a lack of sales ability so much 
as a lack of prospecting technique. 

“The prospecting job, it seems to me, 
is not a complicated or mysterous 
process,” Mr. Nice observed. “It 15 as 
natural as your daily living. The natura 
process is sharpened by asking the q 
tions: Who? What? When? and W 
Who is making money? When did 'i¢ 
get a raise? What are his plans? \\i)) 
is he doing this?” 

Clean-up speaker for the session 
Financial Vice President DeLong 
Monahan who discussed investment 
commercial loans and pointed out 
opportunities in the business insut 
field. 

Advertising Discussed 

Clancy D. Connell, general agen! 
New York, conducted the closing ses 
and introduced Ray W. Druckenmi: 
of Allentown, whose theme was ° 
going back to Banff.” Mr. Drucken! 
ler was new to the Provident when 
qualified for the company’s last B 
convention held in 1936. Mr. Drucl 
miller has already qualified for the c¢ 
pany’s 1948 convention in the Canac 
Rockies. 
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Bestor Retires From Pru; 
Fleetwood Succeeds as V. P. 





PAUL BESTOR 


Paul Bestor who has been identified 
with the mortgage loan activities of 
Prudential since 1933, and vice president 
of its mortgage loan and real estate 
investment department since 1944, wil 
retire on October 1 in accordance with 
the company’s age-limit regulations. His 
duties will be taken over by Charles 
Fleetwood who was elected a vice presi- 
dent last month and who has been as- 
sisting in the supervision of the depart- 


ment since that time. 


Personnel Officer 

















A. W. T. MARTIN 

The appointment of A. W. T. Martin, 
B.A., as personnel officer of the head 
office of the Great-West Life has been 
announced by H. W. Manning, vice pres 
ident and managing director. Mr. Mar 
tin joined the Great-West Life in 1946 
following three years as a navigator in 


the RCAF. 


BUY EAGLE-PICHER CO. NOTES 

The Eagle-Picher Co. has sold to 
Metropolitan Life and Mutual Life of 
New York $7,500,000 of 20-vear 3% notes. 
Proceeds will be used to retire $3,145,000 
presently outstanding 34% debentures 
of 1957. and $2,000,000 of notes payable 
to banks, the balance to be added to 


working capital. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

Jacob W. Shoul of the Boston agency, 
Mutual Life of New York, led all com- 
pany field representatives in the country 
in volume of insurance during August. 
The Boston agency is managed by Le- 
land T. Waggoner. 

[he Los Angeles agency led the com- 
pany’s seventy-seven agencies in the 
country in volume of insurance sold dur- 
ing the month. The Los Angeles Agency 
is managed by G. A. Sattem. 


C. L. McMillen Luncheon 

At a luncheon at Biltmore Hotel given 
by Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York City, a 
fall campaign for agency force was in- 
augurated and certain leading agents and 
others reaching milestones in_ their 
insurance careers were honored. L. J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies, 
home office, was principal speaker. 
Among those honored, with their length 
of service with the company, were these: 

B. B. Barr, 45 years; G. H. Anderson, A. 
Rosenberg, 40; C. F. Kreter, 35; P. A. Pierce, 
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Development of the resectoscope (one type 
illustrated above) in the 1930’s enabled 
removal of prostatic enlargement without 
abdominal incision and with virtually no 

discomfort to the patient. 
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A. Leroy Portteus Dies 
A. Leroy Portteus, first vice president 
of Indianapolis Life, died Tuesday. Fu- 


neral services will be held today, Friday, 
September 26. 





5; T. K. Carpenter, M. G. Drane, H. J. Duval, 
. R. Guy, W. F. McMartin, H. W. Meacham, 
I. C. Rose, N. M. Way, G. C. Wuerth, 15. 

Special recognition was given to seven 
members of Million Dollar Round Table 
—Messrs. Carpenter, Drane, Duval, Guy, 
McMartin, Rose and R. U. Redpath, Jr. 
Announcement of the fall campaign was 
made by E. Kk. Chapin, assistant to the 
general agent. 
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with minimum 


Great-West Life Appoints 
H. A. Roberts Asst. Treasur: 
Appointment of Hugh A. Roberts. 
assistant treasurer of Great-West | 
has been announced by H. W. Manni 
vice president and managing director 
For several years following gradua 
from University of Manitoba, Mr. R 
erts practiced law and in 1937 he joi 
the Grain Insurance and Guarantee 
as assistant manager. He served « 
seas in the second World War as a 
tain-quartermaster in the Royal C 

dian Army Medical Corps. 


GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Enlargement of the 
PROSTATE GLAND 


é. sex gland composed of innumerable small 


€ prosiate survounds the ure- 
bladder. With advaucing age 


the gland often enlarges, sometimes ham- 
vering urination. Recent surgical techniques 
make possible the removal of the obstruction 


discomfort and with nearly 


100% recovery. At left: Enlarged prostate 
before resection of abnormal tissue (dotted 
lines indicate size of normal prostate and 
urethra). Below: Abnormal tissue removed. 





Semi-schemat c drawings, by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Sometime after age 45, nearly 
every man may expect enlargement 
of the prostate gland. With advancing 
age, the swelling may interfere with 
the passage of urine from the bladder. 
In the great majority of cases the 
condition is simply a benign enlarge- 
ment of the gland tissue which re- 
sponds readily to medical or surgical 
treatment, 

While most milder cases of prostate 
trouble can be cleared up through use 
of the so-called miracle drugs, by 
prostatic massage, or by means of 
glandular therapy, about eight per 
cent of all men who reach 60 require 
prostate surgery. The percentage, in- 
cidentally, rises sharply at later ages. 

As late as 1930, the prostate oper- 
ation was a dreaded ordeal with 
mortality as high as 40%. Today, 
advanced surgical techniques have 
reduced deaths to as low as 4% of 1% 
—with 10 times as many operations, 
The modern surgical procedure, 


called transurethral resection, re- 
quires no incision and need now hold 
no fears at any age. Instead of hos- 
pitalization for at least a month, 
patients can now go home in 8 days. 
A six month rest period used to be, 
“doctor’s orders.’’ Back at work in 
three weeks is now common. On full 
recovery, the individual may even 
qualify for life insurance. 

Modern resection of the prostate is 
typical of today’s technical advances 
in surgery—of the chest, stomach, 
heart, bones, brain and colon. All con- 
tribute much to geriatrics, the science 
of helping older people enjoy life 
longer. All are helping to give the 
40-year-old man or woman the 


promise of at least another thirty 
years of enjoyable living. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savine: 
and life insurance. Your NWNI. 
agent, paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he sel/s you but { 
what you keep in force, has a strom 
interest to provide you with just | 
kind and amount of life insurance y‘ 
need and can afford. He can help y: 
plan wisely for a financially co: 
fortable future through life insuran 


FREE PAMPHLET: “The Prost 
for the Prostate” describes fully the fu 
tions of this gland, symptoms of disord 
proper diagnosis and treatment. Sent j 
on request. 
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Colonial Life Holds Ground-Breaking 
Ceremonies for New Home Office 


- 
‘ oF: 


Left to right—Ernest J. Heppenheimer, chairman of the board; Richard B. Evans, 
president; Charles H. Martens, Mayor of East Orange. 


The Colonial Life, Jersey City, held 
ground-breaking ceremonies initiating 
the construction of its new home office 
building in East Orange, N. J., last week 
The company acquired a large plot on 
Prospect Street between Park Avenue 
and William Street, on which a three- 
story building of Early American archi- 
tecture, occupying approximately 25% of 





the site, is being erected. 

Richard H. Evans, president of Colo- 
nial Life, officiated at the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies, and turned the first 
paderul of earth, setting the wheels of 
construction in motion immediately. 

Guests invited to attend the cere- 


monies included the senior officers and 
the board of directors of Colonial Life; 
Ma Charles H. Martens and the city 
oflicials of East Orange; the mayors of 
the neighboring communities of Orange, 
South Orange and West Orange; Ray- 
mond Riley, president, East Orange 
Chamber of Commerce; Godfrey Preiser, 
president, Brick Church Merchants’ As- 
sociation; David Livingston, president, 
Central Avenue Business Men’s Associa- 
tion: Evald B. Lawson, president, Up- 

College in East Orange; Messrs. 


Chicago Group Speaker 
\. Haard, CLU, New England 


Mutual Life, Fowler agency, Chicago, 
Will he speaker before the Group Super- 
visors at the meeting September 29. 
William F. Shean, group supervisors, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Houle 
ager and his committee is preparing 
Plans for a series of meetings to be held 


dur the coming year. 


(LLIAM T. BRYDEN DEAD 

in J. Bryden, 70, president and 
manager of the Victory Life, 
died at his home there Septem- 
Prior to joining the company, 

ryden had been actuary of the 


Insurance Department until 1921. 
sh served two terms in the Kansas 
ure prior to 1911. His widow, a 

two daughters, all of Topeka 





Harry A. Taylor and Edward L. Scanlon 


ot 


Inc 
the 
\lso invited were Arthur O. Angilly, the 
architect, 


Joseph A. 








LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 
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EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One ard Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 
Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


“A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere” 








Provident Mutual 
(Continued from Page 14) 
\. White spoke on the company’s. adver- 
tising program and told his audience 
why an appreciable portion of the total 
appropriation is spent in insurance jour- 
nal advertising. 

“In the first place, the insurance busi- 
ness wotld be in a bad way without the 
insurance papers to keep us in touch 
with all developments in the industry, to 
let us know of legislative happenings, 
and to help the agents with constructive 
ideas. So we like to support the 
insurance press. Secondly, good insur- 
journal advertising is insurance 
against unfair competition. We believe 
our advertising in insurance papers cre 
ates friendliness for the company on the 
part of competing agents. Lastly, insur- 
ance journal advertising is inexpensive. A 
whole campaign in several nation-wide 
insurance journals will than 
one page ina national 
magazine.” 


onl 
Saies 


ance 


the firm of Frank H. Taylor & Son, 
.. the organization which negotiated 
sale of the property to Colonial Life. 


cost less 


and Edward R. Stearns and Tavce 


: : single 
Dunn, of Edward R. Stearns, 


Inc., the contractors who will erect the ; 

building Kermneth L. Anderson of the Sprague 
= : agency, New York, received an enthu- 
Foliowing the ceremonies, the guests sjastic ovation from his hearers when 


attended a 
Room of 
Orange. 

With construction already under way, 
President 
should be ready for occupancy within 
cight or ten months. When completed, 
Colonial Life’s new home office will be 
one of 
signed 
insurance 


luncheon in the Terrace 


: ; i he discussed the unusual and unique op- 
Hotel Suburban in Fast 


portunities offered by life insurance 
selling. “Show me any other business in 
which the only investment required is 
time. You transact your business almost 
entirely in other people’s offices and 
homes. You don’t need special equipment 
Your business can treble and you don’t 
have to lease extra space. You have no 
shortages, no strikes, no labor laws, no 
price codes. Show me the business where 


the 


vans stated the building 


most modern buildings de 
the operations of the life 
business. 


of the 
for 




















Chee ina Lifetime! 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CONTRACTS 


With Underwriting and Claim Authority. 
Complete A & H Facilities 


Non-Cancellable—Guaranteed Renewable 
Commercial—Iintermediate 
Monthly Premium—Franchise 
Hospitalization—Professional Group 
Industrial Group 


INQUIRIES INVITED—Write or Wire Today 


Ed Mutual J C 
— ucators ulua nsurance O. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
(Since 1910) 


Top-Commissions 























Named by Berkshire Life 





M. J. ANDERSON 


M. J. Anderson has been appointed as 
general agent for the Berkshire Life in 
Lexington and Kastern Kentucky. Mr. 


Anderson, who attended the University 
of Kentucky, has been in the life insu 
business for ten years, first as a 
cashier, then agent and most recently as 
a district manager. During World War 
Il he served in the Navy. 


ance 


the salary increases are automatic and 
inevitable every time you do a better job. 
Show me the business that goes on for 
ever—where the market is never satur- 
ated and new customers are always being 
born and growing up. 

“And show me the business with any 
product that can hold a candle to the 
thing called life insurance. In the field 
of security we have no competition. 

Tribute to Institute 

Vice President and Manager of Agen- 
cies Willard K. Wise brought the meet- 
ing to a close with an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the new advertising of the 
Institute of Life Insurance featuring the 
importance of the agent. 

“The importance of the agent provides 
the big difference between the service 
of socialized life insurance and the serv- 
ice of life insurance as a business insti- 
tution,” said Mr. Wise. “If it were not 
for the agent, the Government might 
well be able to take over the life insur- 
ance business for there would be so lit- 
tle volume that the post offices could 
handle it in their stride. It is the agent 
who knows how policies should be op- 
tioned, beneficiaries selected, and poli- 
cies chosen. He is indispensable in the 
economic life of the individual family 
today.” 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling, 1947 edition, will be issued next 
week. The Gold Book this year has 


as its principal theme the close link 
between life insurance and democracy. 
Every time an agent sells a life insur- 
ance policy he is adding strength to 
our democratic system because the 
more life insurance which a person or 
business carries the stronger the nation 
becomes and the closer it reaches the 
ideals and objectives of the founders of 
the nation. Just what are the principles 
of our ideological system which life 
insurance does so much to protect are 
explained in The Gold Book by a num- 
her of outstanding figures in the life 
insurance field. 

The growth of the “American Agency 
System” throughout the world is illus- 
trated by careers of agents writing in- 
surance in many parts of the globe, 
and a special article is devoted to the 
fact that even Soviet Russia has hun- 
dreds of insurance agents, a fact which 
has not been generally known in this 
country. 

The Gold Book also describes just 
what life insurance companies and 
igents mean when they refer to “the 
services” which an agent performs for 
the insured. 

As has been customary in the past 
The Gold Book contains many articles 
of special interest to the field forces, 
and numerous stories of interesting per- 
sonalities in the world of life insurances 
production. 

It will be Part II] of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

PRAISE U. S. NAVY 

One reason that more people were 
not killed in the recent hurricane which 
Swept over part of three states, and 
more people were able to board up 
their property than would have other- 
wise been the case, was because of the 
fine work of the United States Navy in 
following the course of the storm and 
in viving warning 

One feature of the storm from an 
insurance standpoint was the large 
number of small losses, New Orleans 
having about 25,000 of them. It was 
the first hurricane 
New Orleans in about two generations 


which had _ visited 


and again indicated that there is no 
certainty just when such a disaster may 
be encountered. Miami, because of its 
modern construction, did not suffer such 
a large loss as would have been the 
case some years ago, but Fort Meyer, 
Fort Lauderdale and West Palm Beacii 
were pretty hard hit. 

Another interesting angle was that the 
hurricane struck some localities twice. 
It started North, swung into the Gulf 
of Mexico and then went Northwest. 
In Mississippi and some points along 
the Gulf the construction could not 
withstand the high wind. Loss in New 
Orleans will probably be in excess of 
$2,000,000. 


BELP «ViEt- 
HOMES 


invest- 


LIFE COMPANIES 
ERANS FINANCE 
Total real estate mortgage 
ments held by life companies on August 
1, were $7,829 millions, a new peak 
for the business. This represents an in- 
crease of more than a billion dollars 
in the past twelve months. Of the total 
assets of all life insurance companies 
in the country mortgage holdings are 
now in excess of 15¢ 
These funds, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, are going into 
the financing of real estate mortgages in 
nearly twice the volume of last vear, 
acquisitions of new mortgages in the 
first seven months of this year being 
$1,447 
000,000 over 
the corresponding period of 1946. 


millions, an inerease of $625, 
mortgage acquisitions in 

This vear’s new mortgages include 
$638 millions for veterans’ VA homes 
FHA homes and farm homes, with a 
large part of the remaining $809 mil- 
lions covering other forms of housing, 
from individual direct units to apartment 
houses and large scale rental housing 
projects. 

Of the total mortgage financing out- 
standing with the life companies at the 
end of July, $2,605,000,000 represented 
veteran's VA homes, FHA homes and 
farm homes, with a large part of the 
remaining $35,224,000,000 covering other 
forms of housing 
larve 


“Veterans housing represents 


part of the mortgage financing ad- 
vanced by the life companies since the 
war's end,” the Institute said. “In ad- 
dition to the VA mortgages arranyved 


for veterans, part of the FHA mort 


gages, directly written home mortgages 


L. Hapiey, Vice President 






























DONALD TAYLOR 


Donald Q. Taylor, a member of the 
Joutsville law firm of Bullitt (William 
Marshall Bullitt) & Middleton, has be- 
come a partner in the law firm’ of 
Doolen, Helm, Stites & Wood of that 
city. Mr. 7 laylor, who is a son of Charles 
(;. Taylor, executive vice president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, took academic and law 
work at ‘Wniversity of Virginia where he 
received his LL.B. degree. At the uni- 
versity he was editor of the 1934 Year 
Book, and belonged to two honor soci- 
eties and Phi Kappa Sigma. He then 
entered the legal field in Louisville. He 
is a member of the Louisville, State and 
American Bar associations, and was one 
of the original group which organized 
the Younger Lawyers Conference of the 
Kentucky Bar Association. He was < 
lieutenant in the Navy, his entire career 
in the service, exclusive of training, being 
on the U.S.S. Idaho where he was main 
battery turret officer and general quar- 
ters officer on the deck. 


* * * 


John Adna North, long prominent in 
the insurance field in Atlanta, Ga., has 
joined Harrell & Company and Asso- 
ciated Agencies, 165 Spring Street, in 
that city. Mr. North will serve as 
underwriting manager and will assist in 
sales and promotion of insurance and 
surety bonds. Engaged in the insurance 
business in Atlanta since 1926, Mr. North 
served in the U. S. Army Engineers 
in’ World War II, attaining the rank 
of major 

Kk * 

Reed W. Brinton, CILU, Salt Lake City, 
who paid for $3,130,294 (420 applications) 
last Club year, is the new president of 
the Top Club Council of New York Life. 
He is 32. His prospecting system starts 
with securing the roster of emploves of a 
reasonably large company, and he then 
sends them direct mail pieces with en- 
cloced business return cards. Edwin T. 
Golden, CILU, San Francisco, is vice 
president of the Top Club Council. He 
paid for $2,086,637. Mr. Golden is author 
ot the book, “Young Man, Here’s How 
To Sell Life Insurance,” published by 
Harper & Brethers 


and mortgages on rental housing, has 
been for veterans, who have had_ pri- 
rity on both new construction and 
rentals coming available. Also the great- 
er portion of the rental housing con- 
structed as an equity investment by the 
life insurance companies since the end 
of the war has been for veteran oc- 


cupancy.” 






















GEORGE C; 


LONG, JR. 


George C. Long, Jr., president of the 


Phoenix of Hartford, has been elected 


chairman of the board of finance of 


the Metropolitan District of Hartford, 
an important civic post. He succeeds the 
late Robert B. Newell, who died early 
last week. The board recommended to 
the Metropolitan District Commission an 
issue of bonds for $4,000,000 for a long- 
range program of sewer improvements 
in the district. 

Cynthia Southall Myrick, daughter of 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice president, 
Mutual Life, and Mrs. Myrick, is to 
marry Charles Eskridge Saltzman, As 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of 
American policies in occupied areas. He 
is a son of Mrs. Charles M. Saltzman 
of Washington and the late Major Gen- 
eral Saltzman. After attending Brearley 
School Miss Myrick was graduated from 
the Porter School, Farmington, Conn 
She made her debut in 1939. Mr. Saltz- 
man, a graduate of West Point, was a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford University. 
During the war he was a brigadier gen- 
eral on the staff of General Mark Clark, 
and received, among other awards, the 
United States Legion of Merit, the Or 
der of the British Empire and_ the 
Croix de Guerre. He became Assistant 
Secretary of State this month after be 
ing granted a leave of absence as vice 
president and secretary of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

a ee 

James A. Cathcart, who ara an 
insurance agency in Columbia, 5 SyGctor 
thirty years, retiring in 1936 ‘due to 


failing health, announces that he has 
improved to such an extent that he lias 

. . 1 
decided to return to the insurance ‘ield 


October 1, associated with his son, |olin 
S. Catheart, in the Cathcart Insurance 
Agency, Columbia. Mr. Cathcart served 
two terms as president of the Colur bx 
Association of Insurance ‘Agents 
one year as president of the South ‘ 
lina Fire Insurance Agents’ Associ 
* * * 


Henry B. DeGray, president of A 
ton & Cox, Inc., of New York, 
Europe to attend the annual me 
of the International Union of M 
Insurance at Cannes, France. He 
gone as a delegate of the America 
stitute of Marine Underwriting, ot \ 
he is vice president. While in Et 
Mr. DeGray plans to visit conne 
of the firm in London, Rotterdam 
elsewhere. 

_ * # * 

Calvin J. Frey, Erie, Pa., insu 
man, was appointed general chai 
for the 1947 Christmas Seal Sale in 
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Fine Impression Made by Canadian 
Superintendents Meeting 

The recent annual meeting of the 

Canadian Superintendents Association 

at Jasper Park Lodge in Northern Al- 

Returning 

for 


was a huge success. 
Easterners say it hit 
profit and pleasure. 

Early arrivals saw “Bing” Crosby win 
the Totem Pole golf tournament by 
sinking his approach on the thirty-sixth 
green. The meeting ended unofficially 
the following Saturday when Walter 
Martineau and Al Bohlinger of the 
New York Insurance Department, 
Charles Dougherty of the Metropolitan 
and Alexander Query of The Prudential 
drove the 231 miles from Jasper to 
Edmonton in a “Government of the 
Province of Alberta” car to catch their 
eastbound plane. 

More than 200 attended the meeting. 
Every Province except Prince Edward 
Island was represented by its Super- 
intendent of Insurance. Government 
ministers from two and legislative coun- 
sel from four of the Western provinces 
were also on hand, U. S. Commissioners 
present were Seth Thompson _ of 
Oregon; Sterling Alexander of Iowa; 
Otto Krueger of North Dakota (each 
accompanied by his wife) and John J. 
Holmes of Montana. Other Americans 
present included Vice President Edwin 
C. McDonald of the Metropolitan, 
Vance C, Smith of the Kemper group, 
Chicago, and Actuary Dunkley of the 
North American Life and Casualty, 
Minneapolis. 

Among Canadian insurance men who 


berta 


new highs 


were heard on matters relative to re- 
vision of the insurance code were W. 
E. Db. Baldwin, past president of the 


All-Canada Insurance Federation; R. 


L. ones, Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation; W. Gerrish, Canadian 
Reciprocal Underwriters; E. M. Hill, 


chairman of the Independent Automo- 
bile Insurance Conference. Herbert 
Hu ‘er, Superintendent of Manitoba, 
re etters from V. Evan Gray, K. C., 
To: nto, and W. W. Foot, Economic 
Mu'oal Insurance Co., Waterloo. Wil- 


S( McLean, K. C., Toronto, and 
Er’ Willis, Public Works Minister, 
M:. ‘oba, were among the speakers, as 
wa. .V. B. Cromarty, K. C., Calgary. 
new head of the Canadian Super- 
int’ ‘ents of Insurance is Stanley W. 
| r, 50. By profession he is a lawyer 


is a veteran of the Air Forces 

ol ) Wars. 
rintendent Hunter of Manitoba 
d at all formal sessions as presi- 
de: f the association. Superintendent 
W iead of Ontario is secretary- 
re er and largely responsible for 
pl g the committee reports and 
sessions. Superintendent La- 
Ire of Quebec acted as chairman of 
<ecutive committee; Superinten- 
ley’ Moore of Edmonton was the 
h and everybody says he did 


Dt S 

















a fine job. His Premier, the Hon. E. 
C. Manning, and his minister, the Hon. 


A. J. 
him. 

Open business sessions ran three days 
and thereafter the Government repre- 
sentatives met in private executive ses- 
sion for two days. Reports of commit- 
tees, the more important of which had 
been widely distributed six weeks in 
advance of the meeting, were fully dis- 
cussed before all the Superintendents 
sitting in committee of the whole. 
Agreement was reached among the 
Superintendents and with the industry 
on all major points. In 1948 the legisla- 
tures of eight Provinces will consider 
numerous amendments concerning 
Group insurance and miscellaneous mat- 
ters to the Uniform Life Insurance Act 
recommended by the meeting (and, if 
history repeats itself, will enact them 
without change) and a start will be 
made on an ambitious Statute Law Re- 
vision (other than life and marine) 
project which was approved in principle 
by the Superintendents. 

This was the first occasion in more 
than thirty years that the Canadian 
Superintendents have held a_ formal 
meeting outside a metropolitan city. 
Last summer many people were con- 
cerned that there might be a bad public 
reaction to such a meeting held at a 
famous pleasure resort hotel. Ap- 
parently, these misgivings were _ill- 
founded. All agree that more work was 
accomplished and more fun was had at 
this meeting in Jasper than at annual 
meetings of the same body elsewhere 
during many a long year. 


Hooke, were on hand to support 


* * * 


Viscount Knollys Will Arrive on 
Queen Elizabeth 


Viscount Knollys, who has resumed 
his position as managing director of 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, after distinguished services 
during the war, including being Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Bermuda and Deputy Commissioner, 
South Eastern Civil Defense Region, is 
soon to visit America. He is scheduled 
to sail on the Queen Elizabeth from 
Southampton on October 11. Accom- 
panying him will be Shaw Kennedy. 

Viscount Knollys has been chairman 
of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion since 1943. He was educated at 
Harrow and New College, Oxford, and 
was a page of honor to King Edward, 
1904-10; and then to King George, 1910- 
11. He served in World War I, with 
the 16th London Regiment and with 
RAF. He has the M.B.E. and D.F.C. 

From 1929 to 1932 Viscount Knollys 
was local director, Cape Town, Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas). He became managing director of 
Employers Liability in 1933. His son is 
Hon. David Francis Dudley Knollys, 
born in 1931, 


Another insurance man shortly to 


cross the Atlantic is J. Kirk, deputy 
general manager of Norwich Union. He 
is an associate of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute and for some time was 
in Peterborough for the Norwich Union, 
He is highly regarded in British insur- 
ance circles. 
* * * 


Book on The Marshall Fields 

E. P. Dutton & Co., on October 13 
will publish a biographical book which 
is sure to attract a lot of attention. It 
is called “The Marshall Fields.” Its 
author is John Tebbel, whose most re- 
cent work was “An American Dynasty,” 
the story of the Medill-McCormack- 
Patterson publishing clan. 

The handout of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
says in part: “Reference to PM’s 
vigorous headlining of the TNEC in- 
vestigation provides an interesting side- 
light” on Marshall Field, the present 
owner of that name. PM’s headlining 
was vigorous all right, and one of the 
most one-sided and unfair spectacles 
of journalistic treatment of a great in- 
dustry—life insurance—which has ever 
been printed. 

Marshall Field, owner of PM, is an 
enigma. Possessor of a fortune of mil- 
lions left by his father, who was long 
Chicago’s leading merchant, his New 
York publication, PM, appears all set 
to make editorial assault on any branch 
of insurance whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, ; 

* * 


Hartford College of Insurance 


The Hartford College of Insurance 
of the University of Connecticut an- 
nounces its program for 1947-48. 


Laurence J. Ackerman is acting dean 
and Homer W. Brouder is assistant to 
the dean. 

The instructors are Edward W. 
Brouder, educational department, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity; Joseph A. 
Dann, assistant supervisor of agency 
field service, Travelers; John P. Faude, 
assistant counsel, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies; David A. Ivry, instructor, 
University of Connecticut; John Mont- 
gomery, underwriter, marine depart- 
ment, Travelers; L. Ray Ringer, educa- 
tional director, Aetna (Fire); and Philip 
A. Morehouse. 

A program of study worked out by 
the Hartford College of Insurance of 
the University of Connecticut, is spon- 
sored by cooperating insurance com- 
panies in Hartford. The purpose of this 
training is to advance the level of 
knowledge and background of employes 
in insurance companies and agencies. 
These courses have been designed to 
bring out the latest information in the 
insurance field and should be helpful to 
underwriters, claims men, and all types 
of clerical employes. 

The college is open to both men and 
women. People of mature age who feel 
that they can profit from the instruction 
offered are eligible as students. In order 
to procure credit toward a degree in 
insurance administration, one must (a) 
be at least 18 years of age and (b) have 
completed two years of acceptable work 
at an approved school. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
October 1, 2 and 3 the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance will be open from 
9 am. to 7 p.m. for registration for 
the 1947-48 term. Classes are scheduled 
to start the week of October 6. Students 
are urged to register in advance as the 
registration will be limited. 

The school is located at 39 Wood- 
land Street, Hartford, and all classes 
are held at this address. 


The school year consists of two 
semesters of fifteen weeks each. Most 
of the courses offered are of two 


semesters’ duration. A semester indicates 
a class meeting of two hours a week for 
fifteen weeks. 

There is a charge of $15 per course 
per semester. Veterans who are inter- 
ested in enrolling for classes are re- 
quested to present a certificate of eli- 
gibility at the time of registration. If 
the certificate is not available, the 
student will be required to pay the fee. 
The fee will be refunded upon receipt 





Heads Canadian Supts. 





STANLEY W. TAYLOR 


school office. 
1947-48 are 


the 
for 


of the certificate in 

Courses scheduled 
these: 

Insurance Law (instructor, Mr. 
Faude). A practical course in the legal 
principles underlying the interpretation 
and enforcement of insurance contracts. 
It is especially designed agents, 
claims men, company underwriters: and 


lor 


others in the insurance business who 
are faced with legal questions in the 
pursuit of their duties. 

Fire Insurance Fundamentals  (in- 


structor, Mr. Dann). A basic course in 
fire insurance for introducing new em- 
ployes to fire insurance techniques and 
for upgrading experienced employes. 

Intermediate Fire Insurance (instruc- 
tor, Mr. Dann). This course is de- 
signed to cover the main branches of 
fire insurance, more specifically business 
interruption insurance, discussion of 
FIA and IUB rate problems, real 
property and rent insurance, and also 
other related problems in the fire in- 
surance field. Course is open to those 
who have successfully completed the 
basic course in fire insurance or who 
have had substantial experience in the 
fire insurance field. 

Elementary Casualty Insurance (in- 
structor, Mr. Brouder). This course will 
be offered primarily to those having 
limited or no experience in casualty 
insurance, Basic fundamentals of the 
Property and Liability forms will be 
presented. The individual forms of casu- 
alty insurance, such as Burglary, Rob- 
bery, Plate Glass, Automobile, Work- 
men’s Compensation and Liability, will 
be studied and analyzed from the stand- 
point of coverage, rating, underwriting, 
claim and engineering. Sample policy 
contracts, endorsements, and rate man- 
uals will largely constitute the material 
for discussion and study. 

Advanced Casualty Problems (In- 
structor, Mr. Brouder). Recent develop- 
ments and trends in the casualty field. 
This course will be of a problem dis- 
cussion character and is open to those 
who have successfully completed the 
basic course in casualty insurance or 
who have had some experience in the 
casualty insurance field. 

Inland Marine Insurance (Instructor, 
Mr. Montgomery). This course is a 
basic survey of the Inland Marine field, 
dealing with the various types of con- 
tracts, underwriting problems, and an 
analysis of rates and rules. 

CPCU Preparation for Parts I, II, IV 
and V (Instructor, Mr. Ringer). Review 
courses in preparation for the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examina- 
tions. 

CLU Preparation (Instructors, Messrs. 
Ivry and Morehouse). Comprehensive 


(Continued on Page 42) 
























Dineen Asks Adequate 
Rates for All Risks 


HITS “PREFERRED” CLASSES 


N. Y. Supt. Cites Need of Providing Fair 
Return to Stockholders as Well 
as Protecting Public 

Some important considerations in regu- 
lation of fire insurance rates under rating 
laws enacted by the states were discussed 
September 22 by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen of New York. He 
stressed the obligation to establish reason- 
able rates for each class of fire insurance 
risk, and said this obligation was the joint 
responsibility of the fire insurance indus- 
try and of the state insurance departments. 
Superintendent Dineen’s address was de- 
livered before the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents at 
Toledo. 

“We must always keep in mind,” ob- 
served Superintendent Dineen, “that a rat- 
ing law like the Ohio or New York law 
places the responsibility for making rates 
in the first instance on the individual com- 
pany or, where the company functions 
through a rating bureau, on the bureau. 
The legal standards both for making and 
for regulating the rates are identical. The 
companies or rating bureau and the Super- 
intendent have exactly the same responsi- 
bility, namely, to produce rates which meet 
the statutory standards.” 

Margins for Profits, Conflagrations 

Discussing proper margins to be allowed 
in the rates for profit and conflagrations, 
Superintendent Dineen pointed out that the 
citizens of the State of New York alone 
have paid over $2,110,000,000 in fire insur- 
ance premiums in the quarter of a century 
from 1921 to 1945, and in 1946 these pre- 
miums exceeded $113,000,000. “With that 
much money involved,” the Superintendent 
stated, “it is of the essence that we stick 
to facts and figures and do not operate on 
a guess work basis.” 

The importance of providing a fair re- 
turn to stockholders 1s recognized by law 
and the Superintendent pointed out that 
the Insurance Department is thoroughly 
cognizant of the hazards inherent in the 
insurance business which must be con- 
sidered in determining what constitutes a 
reasonable profit. Studies are now under 
way by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioner, in which the State 
of New York is assisting, to re-examine 
the principles of the so-called Commis- 
sioners’ 1921 Standard Profit Formula. 

He noted that the New York Depart- 
ment had long ago departed from the 
allowances of 5% for profit and 3% for 
conflagrations which the 1921 formula pro- 
vides, substituting factors of 2%4% and 
1%. The Department, however, is not com- 
mitted to the present allowances unless 
current facts and figures demonstrate that 
they are reasonable and proper. 

Reexamination of Profit Formula 

“Wholly aside from the problems con- 
fronting the New York Department,” he 
said, “consider the position of Commis- 
sioners in other states who are about to 
undertake the regulation of fire rates for 
the first time. Should they, without further 
inquiry, accept and apply a formula which 
was conceived a quarter of a century ago, 
or does not its very age suggest the wis- 
dom of a re-examination of its basic sound- 
ness to determine whether it correctly 
meets today’s conditions? The life insur- 
ance business, confronted with changing 
conditions in the last few years, found it 
necessary to modify several of its formulae. 
The fire insurance business enjoys no im- 
munity from the changing times and it 
seems to us reasonable that its formulae, 
too, should be subject to periodic scrutiny. 

“We all know that despite the most 
careful consideration on the part of the 


Two Great American 
Companies to Merge 


TO AID CORPORATE STRUCTURE 


North Carolina Home To Be Merged 
With American National Fire; Capi- 
tal and Surplus $3,000,000 

To simplify the corporate structure of 
the Great American Group it has been 
decided to merge the North Carolina 
Home and the American National Fire 
into one company having a net worth 
equal to the aggregate of the net worths 
of those two companies. To satisfy legal 
requirements it has been necessary to 
form and qualify the Tri-State Insur- 
ance Co., a New York corporation, into 
which the North Carolina Home and 
American National Fire Insurance Com- 
panies could be merged. 

By the terms of the merger agreement 
Tri-State Insurance Co. will survive the 
merger under the name American Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., a New York 
corporation, and the legal existence of 
both North Carolina Home and Ameri- 
can National Fire of Ohio will terminate 
when the merger becomes effective. 

In order that there be no gap in the 
conduct of the insurance business of the 
company, application for license to act as 
agent for the American National Fire 
of New York will be made for agents 
prior to the effective date of the merger, 
on or about November 1, 1947. In due 
course, policies and other supplies of the 
American National Fire of New York 
will be delivered and these supplies are 
to be used instead of existing North 
Carolina Home supplies upon and after 
the effective date of the merger. 

After the effective date of the merger 
the new company will have a capital of 
$1,000,000 and an original surplus of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. Furthermore, the 
Great American will in the first instance 
assume all of the business of the Ameri- 
can National Fire of New York written by 
agents, in the same manner as it now as- 
sumes business of the North Carolina 
Home. It is also expected to give the 
American National Fire of New York an 
appropriate percentage of participation 
in the business of the Great American 
Group. 





business and the Commissioners in deter- 
mining correct rate levels for various lines, 
the end of the year usually discloses that 
some lines have made money and others 
have lost it. IT know of no way to elimin- 
ate it. The figures of the past are helpful 
but not infallible in projecting the future. 
The promulgation of a rate level for fu- 
ture application is a forecast. Indeed, it 
is this very offsetting of losses in one line 
by gains in another that furnishes one of 
the most potent arguments for (and some- 
times against) multiple line underwriting. 

“Our point is that while the business 
may wind up through no fault of its own 
by offsetting losses in some lines or 
classes with gains in others, we should not 
start off on that basis.” 

Preferred Risks 

Referring to the affect of these problems 
on agents, Superintendent Dinen pointed 
out: “Every agent has been confronted 
from time to time with so-called ‘pre- 
ferred’ and ‘accommodation’ business. What 
do these terms imply? They mean simply 
that certain lines of business are particu- 
larly desirable or undesirable because they 
are not properly rated. There are few 
risks so hazardous that they cannot be 
written if the rate is right. 

“Conversely the introduction of improved 
rating methods should tend to reduce and 
perhaps eventually eliminate the so-called 
‘preferred’ classes. For clarity it should 
be noted that this phase of the discussion 
relates to preferred classes as distinguished 





HOME ASSETS INCREASE 





Total $184,818,098 on June 30 of 
This Year; Surplus to Policyhold- 
ers Totals $65,059,834 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York in its semi-annual report to stock- 
holders for the period ended June 30, 
1947, shows a rise in total admitted 
assets to $184,818,098 from the $177,414,- 
558 reported as of December 31, 1946. 
Cash on hand and U. S. Government 
bonds amounted to $79,583,381 at June 
30, compared with $75,121,563 at the end 
of 1946, indicating an improvement in the 

liquid condition of the assets. 

Under liabilities, the reserve for un- 
earned premiums was $87,427,286, an in- 
crease of slightly more than nine mil- 
lion dollars over the figure reported at 
the end of last year. Surplus as regards 
policyholders decreased to $65,059,834 
from $68,860,211. 

The increase in the reserve for un- 
earned premiums with the resultant 
effect on the surplus, reflects prevail- 
ing economic conditions under which 
property insurance carriers have been 
confronted by public demand for increas- 
ing amounts of insurance based largely 
on abnormal material and other replace- 
ment costs. 


May Have 50,000 Small 


Claims From Hurricane 

No estimates of losses in dollars were 
available early this week resulting from 
the hurricane which swept across south- 
ern Florida last week and then struck 
the Gulf Coast east and west of New 
Orleans. The General Adjustment Bu- 
reau went into action quickly and has 
opened storm offices, handling storm 
claims only, at New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Gulfport, Ft. Myer, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, West, Palm Beach and Miami. Un- 
officially the companies expect there may 
be 30,000 claims in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, 13,000 in Florida and about 7,000 
along the Gulf Coast in the area begin- 
ning at Biloxi and running west. 

There is no information yet as to the 
ratio of purely windstorm losses and 
those resulting from a combination of 
high winds and rising waters. Generally 
the companies do not insure against 
damage resulting from flood waters. 
Individual claims on the average will be 
small in dollar amounts and the total 
loss, expressed in dollars, will be far 
below the cost to insurers resulting from 
either of the New York and New Eng- 
land hurricanes of recent years. Adjust- 
ers of the General Adjustment Bureau 
are working rapidly to adjust claims and 
expect shortly to have some definite 
idea of the extent to which insurance 
companies will share in the losses suf- 
fered. 


DANISH EXECUTIVE N. Y. VISITOR 

Borge Ravn, secretary of the foreign 
department, Nordish Reinsurance Co., 
Ltd. of Copenhagen, Denmark, was a 
New York visitor for several days last 
week. Before returning home he will 
visit Toronto. 


JOSEPH M. TRASK DIES 

Joseph M. Trask, a director of John 
A. Eckert & Co. of New York City, died 
September 16 at his home in Northport, 
Long Island, after a long illness. He 
has been associated with the insurance 
brokerage firm for thirty-seven years. 
Surviving are one son and two daugh- 
ters. 














from preferred risks. To call a class ‘pre- 
ferred’ is simply another way of stating 
that risks within that group are being over- 
charged. 

“These changes should make for better 
relationships between the agent and his 
client, because the agent wil be in a posi- 
tion to assure each policyholder that when 
he pays his premium, he is paying his share 
of the load and not somebody else’s. All 
this will will not take place overnight, but 
with the obligation imposed by law upon 
both companies and supervisory officials to 
make each class stand on its own feet, it 
seems reasonable to assume that this re- 
sult should follow without undue delay.” 


Welsh Hits Moves to 
Reduce Commissio: ; 


NAIA VICE PRESIDENT SPEA 


Says Way to Produce Loyalty and M: 
tain Healthy Production Is to Pro 
vide Adequate Incentive 


Strong opposition to further reduc 
in agents’ commissions was voiced 
William P. Welsh of Pasadena, C 
vice president of the National Ass 
tion of Insurance Agents, when he 
dressed the fiftieth annual conventii 
the Ohio agents at Toledo on Septei 
22. Stating that he firmly belicssd 
agents provide the life blood of the co 
panies through production Mr. We <); 
continued : 

“T believe that to tamper with the yx 
wards for such production is sheer short 
sightedness on the part of any company 
thinking. The way to produce loyalty, to 
create and maintain healthy production 
is to provide incentive—not to take it 
away. But, I also strongly believe that 
to merit such rewards, such commissions, 
an agent must earn them, by giving the 
fullest measure of service of which he 
is capable, in the public interest. The 
agent who still thinks that his pocket 
book comes first, and the needs of the 
public second will only remain with us a 
short time. We cannot gain and hold 
that which we do not merit. 

“In our business, companies as well as 
agents must realize in their .planning 
that we all exist today for one purpose 
first and foremost—to serve the public. 
If we fail to acknowledge this, and prac- 
tise it, every day—well, someone else 
will do it instead of us, by Government 
planning or socialized legislation in the 
public interest. We cannot live, unless 
we serve. And unless we serve, in the 
insurance business, as agents and com- 
panies, we are breaking down the fabric 
of the American enterprise system under 
which we operate, until it becomes a 
threadbare mockery—and eventually will 
be rent asunder by those elements who 
are planning and plotting for just such 
an eventuality,” Mr. Welsh warned. 


Binder Club of Baltimore 
Honors Hanley Oct. 3 


The fall activities of the Binder Club 
of Baltimore, Inc., start on October 3, 
with a luncheon to Claude A. Hanley 
who was appointed Commissioner ot 
Insurance of Maryland since the last 
meeting of the club in the spring. 

The club has been assured of the 
presence of Governor Lane of Mary- 
land and Mayor D’Alesandro of JBalti- 
more, together with Superintendent ot 
Insurance Jordan of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and their official families. Mayor 
D’Alesandro, formerly a member 0! 
Congress, is himself the head of one 
of Baltimore’s largest agencies, and !iis 
predecessor, also an insurance agent, 
Howard W. Jackson, is a member ot 
the committee in charge of this luncheon. 

Invitations have been extended to «l 
members of the Baltimore Associaon 
of Fire Underwriters, Blue Goose «1d 
Maryland Association of  Insuraie 
Agents. Accommodations have }en 
made for 500. 

Officers of the Binder Club also «”- 
nounce a family picnic on October 
a showing of the General Adjustm .t 
Bureau’s film of the “Texas City” 
aster at the November meeting; w °¢ 
the December program will be a pu ‘1° 
relations affair, with special recogni!) 
to the importance and value of 
insurance press. 

Frank M. Chandler, Chandler Ins 
ance Agency, is president of the Bir 
Club. Lawrence R. Houston, L. How 
Wiles and A. Reid Johnson are 
presidents, with Rudolph A. Dren 
secretary; J. George Diering, Jr., tr’ 
urer, and Albert R. Cable, assistant * 
retary and treasurer. 
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Eaglish Rating Practices Outlined 
By Deputy Bohlinger of N. Y. Dept. 


meso 


vernment Does Not Supervise Rate Making Processes and 
re Are No Anti-Trust Laws to Prevent Action in Concert; 


,greement Among Companies Practiced Over 200 Years 


_» interesting and objective summary of 
ins -asce rating practices in England, with- 
oul ny comparison of merits of the Eng- 
lis) system with rating procedures em- 
plo. din the United States, was presented 
hy _ilfred J. Bohlinger, Deputy Superin- 
tend nt of the New York Insurance De- 
parent, before the Zone 3 forum on rat- 
ing iatters at Richmond, Va., last week. 
Mr. Bohlinger was one of those from the 
New York Department to visit England 
earl) this year for the purpose of studying 
insurance rating and regulation practices 
the Extracts from his address given 
last week follow herewith: 

[1 appraising English rate making 
procedures we must not lost sight of 
the fact that in England the Govern- 
ment does not supervise the rate mak- 
ing processes. There are no anti-trust 
laws to affect action in concert. Nor 
are there any laws which prohibit dis- 
crimination. It is therefore apparent 
that many of the problems which face 
insurers in the United States by virtue 
of the various Federal and state statu- 
tory prohibitions do not rise to affect 
British insurers in the making of rates. 


Agreement Among Companies Long 


Practiced 
Agreement among companies in the 
matter of rates, forms, underwriting 


rules and procedures has been practiced 
in England since the early eighteenth 
century. Prior to 1868 there had existed 
in England numerous “committees” 
which in fact were associations of com- 
panies. In 1868 the stock fire insurance 
companies decided to centralize the con- 
trol of all fire rating matters and in 
that year the organization known as 
the Fire Offices Committee emerged and 
has continued to function down to the 
present time. 

In a sense the use of the word “com- 
mittee” in the title of the association 
is a misnomer. In ordinary parlance it 
is an association of companies. Nor is 
the Fire Offices Committee a _ single 
organization, It is a group of separate 
organizations, with separate member- 
ship, constitution, rules, subscriptions 
and accounts, bound together by re- 
ciprocal obligations of membership or 
by the practical necessity of cohesion, 
all served by the same staff and all 


composed of substantially the same 
membership. There is the Fire Offices 
Committee itself, the Consequential 

Committee, the London Wharf 


an! Warehouse Committee, the Fire 


O rs Committee (foreign), the Lon- 
do: Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
n and the Committee for France. 


Fire Offices Committee (gen- 
e1 referred to ag “F: ©; €:")- 1s an 


a ation of stock insurance com- 
p doing fire insurance business in 
th nited Kingdom. The basis of the 


‘ tion is a common adherence to 
t or rates and to “rules directed 
t uring the sound practice of fire 
ut nce business according to estab- 
I principles.” To be eligible for 
1 ‘rship a company may not be a 
! | and must be in sound financial 
( 1on, 


wo Classes of F.O.C. Member 


Companies 


ber companies are of two classes, 
direct writing companies and 
rance companies, the latter being 
as associate members. At the 
t time there are approximately 
embers, that is to say, companies 
direct fire business and about 
‘\ve associate members. Presently 
‘€ in the United Kingdom there 


are about 100 fire tariffs (rating 
schedules) which include tariffs for 
allied lines such as riot, civil commo- 
tion, special perils and sprinkler leak- 
age. There are also general rules to 
which all members of the committee 
are party. Among these is included what 
is known in the United States as the 
non-intercourse rule under which com- 
panies agree to confine the placing of 
reinsurance with F.O.C, or tariff com- 
panies. The term “tariff companies” is 
applied in British insurance parlance 
to those companies which are either 
members or associate members of the 
F.O.C. The committee also has a local 
organization consisting of seven stand- 
ing committees, one in Manchester, one 
in Leeds, one in Liverpool, two in Scot- 
land, and two in Ireland, all of which 
act in an advisory capacity. They are 
composed of local representatives of 
companies nominated by F.O.C. 

What has been said of F.O.C. is 
roughly true of the London Wharf and 
Warehouse Committee and of the Con- 
sequential Loss Committee. As_ their 
names suggest these committees are 
limited in scope, the former dealing 
with mercantile business and the wharfs 
and warehouses in the port and city of 
London, and the latter with conse- 
quential loss (use of occupancy) busi- 
ness, 

The work of F.O.C. is classified under 
six heads, namely, tariffs, special forms 
of insurance, conditions, arbitration in 
disputes, improvement in risk, and com- 
mon defense of principles. 


Fixing Premiums for Individual Risks 


The determination of fire insurance 
premiums for individual risks is ac- 
complished in England by the applica- 
tion of tariffs. These are detailed and 
comprehensive forms prepared for 
particular classes of industry to be 
rated. These are, in effect, a combina- 
tion of the base rate and schedule ap- 
proach used in the United States, but 
are different in major respects. 

Each tariff is “tailor-made” to 
type of industry for which it is de- 
signed. There are approximately 100 
such tariffs in use. Some of the tariffs 
are voluminous. One, for example, runs 
to fourteen pages. It begins with a 
description of the type .of industry to 
which it is applicable and follows with 
special provisions, narrowing the defi- 
nition of the risk, fixing the rate of 
commission to agents, establishing mini- 
mum rates for any portions of the risk 
to which such minimum rates might be 
applicable, providing for the application 
of an average clause or co-insurance, 
and laying down rules to be applicable 
to the risk. 

Following these “special provisions” 
the tariff sets up a series of normal 
rates, corresponding to our base or key 
rates. The normal rate to be applied 
is indicated by definitions, then follows 
long descriptions of additional charges 
or credits to be applied for varying 
features of the individual risk. These 
include construction deficiency charges 
and also provide detailed charges for 
conditions which would be found only 
in the particular industry being rated. 
Additional sections are provided for 
rating buildings which are a part of 
the total risk but are different in con- 
struction or in the type of operation 
carried on. Provisions are also made for 
contents and for floating insurances. 

Tariffs Are Confidential 

The tariffs employed in England are 
private and confidential. Their use is 
restricted to members of the Fire Of- 


the 


‘ 


fices Committee and others do not have 
access to them. This results from the 
complete autonomy of insurers in the 
making of rates without supervision by 
any governmental agency. 

Not all risks in England are tariff 
rated. There are the equivalent of class 
rated risks such as private dwellings, 
offices, churches, schools, hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Any risk that is 
not tariff rated may be rated by the 
individual tariff office subject to the ob- 
‘servance of a minimum rate and an 
agents’ commission of 15%. The mini- 
mum rate is usually 1/6d per £100. 

The tariffs are constantly under review 
to insure that changed conditions will 
be taken into account. In addition to 
the primary duty of keeping tariffs un- 
der review the F.O.C. takes into con- 
sideration individual hardships to com- 
panies under particular tariffs. This em- 
braces broadly two types of situations: 
(1) where the experience of the com- 
pany has been bad; and (2) those cases 
where a company desires revision to 
meet competition. In either of these in- 
stances a company may apply for a 
deviation. 

In those cases where a company 
a deviation to meet competition 
on a specific risk the committee is re- 
luctant to accede and the granting of 
such applications is infrequent. The 
committee will grant a special low rate 
to meet a competitive rate provided 
it is in keeping with other factors such 
as a proviso that it will not upset the 
market. In the case of large risks the 
members may accept part of the risk 
even though part of the same risk may 
go to Lloyd’s or non-tariff companies 
at lower rates. It is said, however, 
where a risk is placed partly with tariff 


companies and with Lloyd’s or non- 
tariff companies, or both, the rate 
charged is usually that fixed by the 
tariff. 


It is even more infrequent for the 
committee to grant a deviation because 
of the bad experience of an individual 
company. The committee believes that 
a deviation predicated on bad ex- 
perience should be based on a generally 
bad experience of the majority of the 
companies writing the particular line in 
question. 


302 Classes in F.O.C. 


Tariff companies are not required 
to make periodic reports to F.O.C. 
However, when called upon by the com- 
mittee to furnish statistics, all com- 
panies are expected to furnish such 
statistical information as may be re- 
quired by the committee. The commit- 
tee has a classification showing a total 
of 302 classes. Presumably members of 
F.O.C, keep statistics based on the 
F.O.C. classification, in order to be able 
to comply with any calls that may be 
made upon them for statistical data. 
3eyond the 302 classes it is said that 
the companies underwriting depart 
ments probably keep statistical records 
embodying refinements of the F.O.C. 
classification. 

Under the second heading of the 
committee’s work falls the subject of 
special forms of insurance. By this is 
meant insurance which departs from 
the ordinary form of annual insurance 
for a specified sum on property at 
a specified location. The committee at 
tempts to keep forms of coverage up 
to date and evolves new forms to mect 
modern requirements. 

It is significant to note, however, that 
the committee frowns upon competition 
in forms of coverage and as new forms 
of insurance have been devised the com- 
mittee has laid down the general princi- 
ples applicable to each form and the 
members have agreed to observe them. 
The third branch of the committee’s 
work is the control of policy conditions 
and policy wordings. This branch of 
the committee’s work concerns itself 
with the terminology and phraseology 
of forms and may be said to be work 
of a téchnical nature. 
concluded next week) 


(To be 
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Nearly 500 Attend 48th Annual 


Convention of Illinois Agents 


Burke’s subject was “The United States 
in a Changing World.” John L. Clarkson 
of Bartholemay & Clarkson of Chicago 
acted as toastmaster for the evening. 
Prior to the talk, Mr. Drake presented 
the William H. Jennings’ Jr. Member- 
ship Cup to W. H. Redecker, vice presi- 
dent of Region Nine. 

There were only three changes from 
the existing lists of officers in the slate 
of officers prepared by the nominating 
committee. Those were for the vice 
presidents of Regions Seven, Eight and 
Ten. The slate was accepted unan- 
imously. The three new officers are 
William P. Morrissey of Alton for Re- 
gion Seven, Roswell N. Rennie of Cairo 
ior Region Eight and J. T. Colnon of 
Marion for Region Ten. 

Mr. Read presided over the luncheon 
meeting held at the Leland Hotel with 
H. Herbert Corson, state national direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Association, as 
speaker. Alvin S. Keys of Springfield 
introduced him. 

Before John Hutchins, 
John Craig, state fire marshal, spoke on 


assistant to 


By CLARA BALDWIN fire prevention activities of the fire 


At a board of directors meeting held 
on September 14, prior to the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
\braham Lincoln Hotel in Springfield, 
the board approved an enlarged budget 
of $30,000 for the ensuing year. In the 
employment of W. W. Hamilton as ex- 
ecutive manager, the directors expect a 
strenuous and active campaign to in- 
crease the membership of the associa- 
tion, believing that through increased 
membership and expanded activities the 
association will become of even greater 
benefit to the public of Illinois. 

Lyman M. Drake, Jr., of Critchell, 
Miller Insurance Agency and executive 
vice president of the Illinois Association, 
opened the convention sessions with an 
address in which he outlined member- 
ship position of the association and 
pointed out the possibilities for expan- 
sion, to strengthen the organization. 

He expressed appreciation for the ef- 
forts of Bill Jennings, who had traveled 
over the state; Shirley Moisant who 
contributed his time, energy and devo- 
tion in building membership; P. B. Hos- 
mer and others who had contributed to 
the development of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation. 


Tribute to Field Men 

Mr. Drake described the Oklahoma 
plan and suggested that it be adopted 
for use in Illinois. He pointed out the 
generous and unstinting help of the fire 
ea casualty field men, saying “The co- 
operation of the Western Underwriters 
\ssociation through Wallace Rodgers’ 
public relations committee is an instance 
of the field men working with and 
through the agent’s association. We 
know that the field men will continue 
their help in enlarging our membership.” 
Following the report of the chairman 
of the board of directors, Merle A. Read 
of the Read-Adler Agency, Joliet, Rus- 
sell L. Sprouse of Schryver-Sprouse & 
Co., Springfield, and president of the 
Illinois Association, introduced the newly 
appointed executive manager, Mr. Ham- 
ilton. L. P. Warren, president of the 
Chicago board, expressed the need for 
cooperation between the Chicago and 
down-state groups. Emil Lederer of 
Chicago said the enlarged program 
would be backed up by Chicago 100% 
financially, morally, and every way pos- 
sible 

Helen Stombs from the Montgomery 
\gency in Rock Island, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women, was introduced prior to ad- 
journment of the first session. 


Membership Close to 700 


Mr. Sprouse gave the report of the 
administration, saying “This past year 
has seen a large increase in the number 
of problems pertaining to our business 
which had to be solved.” He pointed 


out the steady increase in membership, 
which now stands at 656, to the work 
of budgeting and financing, in legisla- 
tion, activity in fire and accident pre- 
yention which included the purchasing 


and 


for 


“The 
shows without any question,” 


showing of 300 films in Chicago 
alone, educational work, public relations, 
and followed by briefly reviewing plans 
the future. 


marshal’s office, Mr. Sprouse briefed the 
history of the fire prevention exhibit 
used at the state fair. A tent, filled with 
exhibits, sponsored by the fire marshal 
and the WUA, and other organizations 
was visited by 120,000 persons during a 
period of ten days. He expressed the 


experience of the past year 
he said, 


“that only by combining the efforts of — belief that that sort of thing would be- 
one agent with another—is it possible come even larger. 

today—to protect and preserve our indi- Mr. Hutchins had set up a number 
vidual businesses for our individual of exhibits used in fire prevention dem- 


futures.” 

P. Parkinson, Director of Insur- 
ance, expressed his appreciation for the 
cooperation of the association in the 
formulating and passing of the new 
laws. He called on the group to key fire prevention workers in_ their 
on to him any questions which 
might arise pertaining to the laws, for 
said the agents were in a position 
to first feel the pulse of the public, and loss costs 
that he felt the interest of the agent 
be that of the public, else the 
agent would not prosper long. 

He said he believed the industry was 
capable of measuring up to the oppor- 
tunity of keeping the control within the 
He did not go on record as being 


N. 


rate 
pass 


he 


must 


State. 
opposed to justified rate increases, 
ask that there be no unnecessary 
increase. He stated the Illinois bills were 
flexible and felt that the public would 
understand rate changes if informed of 
reasons for any necessary changes. 
X. Danforth, from New York, spoke 
driver education and urged more 
action along those lines by the agents. 
He said the agent should be the leader 
safety, not just accident prevention. 
He felt there were several things neces- 
to help the appalling situation in 


did 


the 
H 


on 


for 


sary 


trafiic 
grading of driver’s license laws, and 
compulsory inspection of motor vehicles 
periodically. By education of the high 
school pupils, and he pointed out in- 
stances where such education is taking 
place as well as others where it is being 
up for use in the curriculum, 
through enforcement of the laws, and 
through engineering, he felt we could 
go far toward solving the problem. 


lined 


Monday evening was given over to 


Membership Cup Presented 


onstrations by the fire marshal’s office 
and he explained that such demonstra- 
tions could be had on appointment for 
use before gatherings of 300 or over. 
He said the insurance agents were the 


communities or should be. He called for 
further effort along that line, stating 
that one could not do all the work. Fire 
$1,000 per minute in the 
United States, and that carelessness 
cost us about $47 per person. 

Wide Need for U. & O. 

In speaking of business interruption 
insurance, George V. Whitford, special 
representative for the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, stated “it 
but would seem evident that with the ad- 
vantages we enjoy, that business inter- 
ruption would be widely sold, and that 
uninsured losses of this type would be 
the exception. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case.” He said 96% of a group of 
wholesalers and manufacturers carried 
fire insurance, while only 27% carried 
business interruption. 

Urging the agents to make business 
interruption their business, he said the 
public liked to buy in packages, and did 
not like to find they have big losses 
without ever having been told of the 
remedy. It is necessary to show the 
client so he understands. For the last 
part of his address, Mr. Whitford dis- 
cussed the new forms for the premium 
adjustment plan for gross earnings con- 
tracts mailed out in Illinois this week. 
He stated “it is a great step forward in 
providing a more workable and equitable 
business interruption contract for your 
clients. It is fundamentally a plan that 
when clearly understood by your assured 
will enable him to more easily comply 
with the contribution clause, and at the 
same time be assessed a premium that 


accidents: driver education, up- 


the banquet, with Merle Burke of Ot- 


tawa, 





Illinois, as guest speaker. Mr. (Continued on Page 24) 
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54 Agents in Fall Class 
Of North America School 


Fifty-four agents of the North Aimer 
ica Companies, from various parts of the 
country, last week started classes in the 
North America’s school for agents in 
Philadelphia. The school is open to 
agents or their employes who represent 
any of the North America Companies. 
The course will continue for eight weeks 
and will cover all phases of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance. 

Nineteen different states and Canada are rep- 
resented among these agents whose names fol- 
low: Richard A. Beith, Barr’s Insurance Agency, 
Oil City, Pa.; James T. Clauss, Emil T. Clauss, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter W. Darnall, Mount Hope 
Ins. Agency, Mount Hope, W. Va.; William T. 
Emerson, Emerson Ins. Agency, Mayfield, Ky.; 
William T. Farmer, Brown & Owen Ins. Agency, 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; James H. Fitzgerald, But- 
ler & Rhodes Agency, Fort Dodge, Lowa; Mar- 
vin A. Freedman, N. H. Freedman, and Wm. 
Richard Borland and Robert G. McGraw, L. W. 
Borland Co., Altoona, Pa.; Fred Garbrecht, 
Shinkman-Edwards Agency, Grand _ Rapids, 

Mich.; George Graham, Isaacs and Bernstein, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; John F. Graham, Jr., 
Graham Agency, Boise City, Oklahoma. 

Henry H. Hanna, Augustus Toadvine Agency, 
Salisbury, Md.; Robert E. Magennis, C. 3. 
Magennis Ins. Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich 
J. Pat Metke and Vincent R. Swanson, D. K. 
MacDonald & Co., Seattle, Wash.; Wesley T. 
Olofson, Alan B. Conor Agency, Ridgefield 
N. J.; P. F. Rasmussen, P. F. Rasmussen Ins. 
Agency, Kingsville, Texas; Gerald L. Reute- 
pohler, Daniel Reutepohler Agency, Huntingburg, 
Ind.; Robert J. Tibbetts, Tibbetts Insurance 
Agency, Lansing, Michigan; Edward K. Uhiler, 
Uhler & Co., Annandale, Va.; Ralph J. War er, 
Warner Bros. Agency, Endicott, N. Y.; Wil 
liam P. Banning, Jr., Evans-Conger-Beyer 
Agency, Donald Tufillaro, D. Tufillaro & Son, 
Norristown, Pa. 

John A. Callahan, A. M. McQuiston Agency, 
Paoli, Pa.; Alfred D. Darte, Jr., Thompson Derr 
& Bros., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; ; Norman A. 
Dunn, Jr., C. M. Petersen Agency, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. Morgan Epes, Jr., Armstrong Roth 
Cady Co., Bulfalo, N. Y.; Scott Everhart, M. C. 
Everhart, Toledo, Illinois; Albert M. Fenster, 
Fenster Bros., Fleishman, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
W. Loring Ferguson, Jr, Hardin & Ferguson, 
Inc., New Orleans, La.; Eugene P. Fit hugh, 
Murray & Padgett Agency, Newport News, Va.; 
James E. Hunt, Jr., Ernest N. Woolston, ‘)cean 
Grove, N. J.; Geoige M. Koser, John Mc rea 
Koser Agency, Ardmore, Pa.; Samuel WW. Ma- 
dara,, The Madara Agency, Camden, N. J.; 
Thomas W. Montague, Jr., T. W. Mos ‘gue 
Co., Jenkintown, Pa.; Chester A. Mass« Jr. 
John Bailey Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Jan H 
Moore, Marsh & McLennan Agency, | oit 
Mich.; Jack L. Newkirk, Otto & Newki: 
Agency, Independence, Kans.; Alfred hn 
Pulver, Main Agencies, Ltd., Hamilto On 
tar.o, Canada. 

Gerfield B. Rokerts, C. L. Snyder, Pal: n, 
Pa.; George E. Shaw, Jr., Geo. E. Shaw. 5r., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Louis E, Shepard, 
ard Ins. Agency, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Ha A 
Wilson, Jr., Harry A. Wilson Agency, rm- 
wall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; George D. Wol irl 
H. Ott, Williamsport, Pa.; Newton B. ° le, 
Jr., Buckley & Meade Agency—David Zz 
Newbold, Parker & Co.—Peter F. Rot! el, 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc.—Manu ay 
Levin, Henry Beck Agency — Raymo: \. 
Parker, Harry C. Parker Agency, of P! el- 
phia, Pa.; Douglass F. Sandrock, Merrill, ge 
& Jackson Agency, Toledo, O.; Arth D 
Speer, C. Bloecher Co., Inc., Ruth: rd, 
N. J.; John B. Stirling, Bernard J. W rd 
Agency, Annapolis, Md.; Theodore F. * n 
berg, A. L. Stromberg Co., Halethorpe, M 








H. O. Holroyde, inspector for ( at 
American Group in Ontario, has n 
transferred to London, Ontario, w "e 
he will serve as resident inspector. 
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WASHINGTONS HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE 
“MILITARY CAPITAL” 


IGHTEEN belonging to my family 

and all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded 
together in her kitchen and scarce one of 
them able to speak for the colds they have 
caught.” Thus General Washington wrote 
to Nathanael Greene of his 
headquarters in the Ford Man- 
sion during the winter of 1779- 
80, described by some as the 
coldest of the century. 
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Widow of a wealthy powder- 
Theodosia Ford 
offered Washington her home 


maker, Mrs. 


when he sought an official head- 
quarters in Morristown, New 
Jersey, at that time the “mili- 
tary capital of the United 
States.” Only two rooms were 
retained for her four children 
and herself, all the others being 
turned over to General and 
Mrs. Washington and his “family”, as he 
liked to refer to his personal staff. One of 
his aides billeted there was Alexander 
Hamilton, then courting Betsy Schuyler. In 


this home many important men of the day 
convened with the Commander-in-Chief. 


? 





The house gives an authentic picture of Colonial life 





















The Historical Museum behind the mansion displays a diorama with three-dimensional models 
depicting Lafayette arriving with news of French aid for the American cause 


Washington made the Ford house his 
headquarters for over six months. There is 
evidence that Martha in particular enjoyed 
her stay there in spite of the discomforts 
and ever-present danger. As for Mrs. Ford, 
the patriotic widow no doubt felt privileged 
to share her home with the Commander-in- 
Chief and was amply recompensed by the 
great man’s kindness. Every morning on his 
way downstairs to breakfast he used to stop 
and inquire about her son Timothy who 
was ill for many months. 
With the coming of spring, 
conditions improved and 
the household was further 
cheered by the arrival of 
Lafayette with his joyous 


news of French assistance. FIRE - 


AUTOMOBILE e 


Winter encampment at nearby Jockey Hol- 
low made this home a logical headquarters. 





Colonel Jacob Ford erected 
the house about 1774 and in 








1776, with the aid of a loan from 





the Provincial Congress, built a 





powdermill not far away which 





turned out “good powder and in 


” 


useful quantities.” Not long 
after it was put in operation, 
however, having caught “mortal 
cold” on military duty, Colonel Ford fell 
from his horse while on parade and died of 
pneumonia a few days later. 

The Ford home is now part of the 
Morristown National Historical Park ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 
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Entertainment Features for NAIA 
Atlantic City Meeting Announced 


\n old-fashioned vaudeville and vari 


wn, a combined convention ball 

| Monte Carlo party, and special at- 
tions for the visiting women will 

{ ht the entertainment features at 
he annual convention of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents at At- 


City, October 13-15, it is announced 
vy |. Nelson Berner, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter W. Clark, Jr., chairman of the ladies 

1 ittee 

The variety show, to be held Tuesday 
evening, October 14, at the Steel Pier, 
| sponsored by the insurance com- 
nies of the Loyalty Group, Newark. 
Top-notch vaudeville acts with well- 
known enterainers have been engaged, 
Mr. Berner said. 

Films of Catastrophes 

For early arrivals, but more on the 
erious side, two showings have been ar- 

need of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau’s spectacular movie “Catastrophe, 
Unlimited,” which portrays in color the 
lisaster wrought by the recent San An- 
nio hailstorm, the Woodward, Okla. 
tornado, and the Texas City explosion. 
The film will be presented at the Haddon 
Hall Hotel at 4:30 and 8:00 p.m., Sunday, 
October 12 


Pascoe Rutter to Retain 
His Post as Governor 


Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, who is 
resigning as chairman of the board of 
directors of the London & Lancashire on 
September 30, will retain his position o! 
overnor of the company, thus maintain- 

s his unique service record of seventy- 
four years. He is being succeeded as 
lairman, as published in these columns 


last week, by Sir Arthur Rogers. 


Miss. Court Approves 
N. A. Instalment Plan 


The Chancery Court of the First Judi- 
cial District of Hinds County, Miss., 
itting at Jackson, has entered an order 
reversing the Mississippi Insurance Com 
mission’s disapproval of the instalment 
premium endorsement plan proposed tor 
use in that state by the Insurance “4 
f North America, Alliance of Philade 
phia and Philadelphia Fire & Marine. 
The chancellor found “that the evi 
lence submitted to the court shows that 
said instalment premium endorsement 
nd plan as submitted by appellants are 
lawful, not in conflict with any law, 
either written or unwritten, of this state, 
non-discriminatory, fair and just to the 
people of the state, reasonable and prac 
tical, beneficial to the companies that 
make use thereof, and for the best in 
terest of the insuring public; that the 
approval and use af said plans have the 
effect of encouraging and promoting 
competition among fre msurance coml- 
panies: that it is to the best interest ot 
the people of Mississippi that fire com- 
nanies develop and introduce improved 
and progressive plans of insurance to 
serve the needs of the people 


Bell Co. Agent for 
North British 65 Years 


The E. A. Bell Co., Inc. of Strouds- 
Pa., on September 13, celebrated 


burg, 
its sixty-fifth year of representation ot 
the North British & Mercantile In 
recognition of the anniversary, Harry M 
Albert, secretary-treasurer of the agency, 
iccompanied by his staff, attended a 
complimentary luncheon tendered by 
Secretary Harry A. Carl and Special 
Agent Henry M. Herrmann of the North 
British Group. As a token of the com 
pany’s esteem and as a memento of long 
agency association, Mr. Albert was pre 
sented with a handsome wrist-watch by 
Secretary Carl. 


The informal convention ball and 
Monte Carlo party will be held the final 
evening of the convention, Wednesday, 
October 15, at the Haddon Hall. Plans 
call for guests to be entertained at a 
“Short Rate Casino,” where many prizes 
will be presented during the course of 
the evening, Mr. Berner said. 

The America Fore Group’s traditional 
cacktail party will precede the ball, and 
will be held at the Traymore Hotel. 

Golfers will enjoy their sport at the 
convention tournament Thursday morn- 
ing, October 16, at the Atlantic City 
Country Club. Hugh Riddle, chairman 
of the golf committee, reports that sev- 
eral valuable prizes in addition to the 
A. M. Best plaque for low gross score, 
will be presented. 

Visiting women will be entertained 
during the convention by special events, 
in addition to the general attractions, 
Mrs. Clark has announced. Included in 
their program will be sail boat and yacht 
trips, a fashion show, a luncheon, and 
rides on the boardwalk in Atlantic City’s 
famous rolling chairs. 


OFFERS ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 
WUA Committee Recommends Notice 
of Loss Go Immediately to Com- 
panies; Would Restrict Agents 


A program to improve conditions in 
the loss adjusting field was offered to 
members of the Western Underwriters 
Association at their meeting at Man- 
chster, Vt. last week by John Rygel, 
resident vice president of the Hanover 
Fire in Chicago. He is chairman of the 
commitee on cooperation in loss adjust- 
ing practices. He said “the business is 
in such a serious situation, because of 
loose handling of losses and adjustments, 
that we must bring the matter out in the 
open to help protect the companies, 
the agents and property owners. 

“The first step for any improvement,” 
he said, “must be the recapture by the 
companies of the control of losses, to 
hold on to it and guard it. The com- 
panies must demand that notice of loss 
be given them on the occasion of every 
loss that occurs. 

“The very fundamental of our busi- 
ness, calls for the first brick to be laid 
in the reporting of losses and this situ- 
ation cannot be met if the companies, 
through any source, place a proof of 
loss in the hands of agents, except where 


a specific loss is reported and assic 
to them.” 

Stating that conditions would imp 
if home offices wrote an agent on 
occasion where proof of loss had | 
received without previous notice of 
Mr. Rygel recommended that comp. 
send blank proofs of loss to agents 
when a report of loss is made to 
company and the loss has been assi 
to the agent for adjustment. 

“Tt is our feeling,” he continued, 
agents will suffer no hardship by 
having proofs of loss in their | 
Rather, it is in the interest of the 
pany, the agent, and the public at 
that prompt reporting of loss 
made to the company and proper ass‘ 
ment be made for the adjustment of {/e 
loss. Proofs coming in without prior no- 
tice disrupts the home office, causes 4 
delay in payment and reflects on the 
company, as well as the agent, with 
policyholder.” 


Oklahoma Holds Instalment 


Policy Discriminatory 

In an opinion handed down by the 

Oklahoma Insurance Board the attorney 

general of that state holds that fiye- 

year term policies of the Insurance 

Co. of North America are discriminatory 
and in violation of Oklahoma statutes 








i 7 a big demand for the 


Personal Liability policy. The day of the dam- 


age suit is by no means past 


plenty of prospects yet to be sold. 
To help sell the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy we offer our agents the simp! 
y | y 8 


written and well-illustrated booklet ‘Where 


Comprehensive 


and there are 


in follow-up. 


there’s LIFE there’s LIABILITY.” This attrac- 
tive two-color booklet can be easily folded into 
a regular envelope. It makes the coverage 
more understandable and helps “break the 
ice” for the agent. This convincing “visit by 


mail” reduces to a minimum the time spent 


Sample copy available on request. 
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ARTHUR W. POST DIES 





Veteran Local Agent of Utica, N. Y., 

Entered Insurance in 1888; Long 
Active in Sports 

thur W. Post, veteran local agent 

Utica, N. Y., and long head of the 

Agency, Inc., died September 17 
is home after a long illness. He was 
83 years old. 

{r. Post was born November 19, 1863, 
‘redonia, son of the late Ruggles E. 
‘ Cornelia Daley Post. The family 
moved to Ithaca, where Mr. Post was 
ated. He married Minnie Seeley 
there August 15, 1888. Shortly before 
marriage he joined his father in the 
insurance business, and in 1889 he estab- 
lished an agency of his own in Ithaca. 

In August, 1894, he went to Utica 
with his brother, the late W. D. Post. 
The small agency they established ex- 
panded in subsequent years and exists 
today as the Post Agency, Inc. In the 
course of its expansion, the Post Agency 
incorporated some of the oldest agencies 
in the city. 

Mr. Post was active in outdoor sports 
and for nearly twenty years was an of- 
ficer of the Kuyahoora Club. He pur- 

hased a small lake in the Adirondacks 
afd entertained fishing and hunting com- 
panions for many seasons in his private 
lodge there. He was noted for raising 
and domesticating black mallard ducks. 
Mr. Post was a member of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church and active in its 
societies. He also was an active member 
of the City Club. 

Besides his wife he leaves a son, Ar- 
thur W. Post, Jr., Utica; two grandchil- 
dren, Mrs. Richard Sullivan and Miss 
Pamela Post, both of Utica. 





Brooklyn Brokers Forum 


To Be Held October 1 


On Wednesday, October 1, the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers Association will 
hold the first of a series of forums for 
this season at the Old Clarendon Res- 
taurant, 349 Adams Street. The topic 
will be, “Brokers’ Management and Op- 
era iting Problems.” The panel will con- 
ist of Herbert Pohs, Bernard Werbel, 
ra Max Pulver. The first two are well- 
known insurance educators, who will pre 
sent the picture from their viewpounts, 
and the last is vice president of the 
Brook lyn Insurance Brokers Association. 
All members of the insurance fraternity, 
members or not, are invited to attend. 
rhe meeting will start with a luncheon 
12 o’clock to be followed by a short 
siness meeting and the forum at 1 p.m. 








McDaniel & Company Buys 
Building at 15 Gold St. 
Che building known as 15 Gold Street, 
ng also 26 Platt Street, has been pur- 
sed by the insurance agency of Mc- 
iel & Co., Inc. The agency, con- 
led by Samuel A. Mehorter, John D. 
liickey, and George N. Gavey, Jr., and 
partnerships it succeeds, all of which in- 
ed the name of McDaniel, have oc- 
ed the premises since May, 1923. 
e seller in this transaction was Na 
Wiison. Wilson purchased these 
erties from a real estate corporation 
rolled by Corroon & Reynolds, who 
ed this property for some time. Mc- 
| & Co. contemplates enlarging its 
facilities as soon as they come into 
1 possession of the building. 
CAMDEN AGENTS MEET 
( amden County, N. J., Insurance 
Association opened its fall sea- 
with a luncheon meeting in Camden 
Monday, September 22. President 
ph W. Goldberg has announced 
bers of standing committees with 
iollowing chairmen: agents’ qualifi- 
ns, Philip H. Rapp; membership, 
uel R. Worthington; public relations, 
les R. Stockwell; grievance, Emil C. 
‘ert; legislation, 'W. Leslie Rogers; 
ation, William C. Evans; entertain- 
t, Elmer Brown, and auditing, Ellis 
Iman 





Martin State Agent of 
Home Fleet at Syracuse 


The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces appointment of Frederick G. 
Martin as state agent of all companies 
of the Home Fleet in Syracuse, N. Y 
to succeed the late Frank M. Kelley. 

Mr. Martin was born in Peace Dale, 
R. L., and graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1934. His affiliation with the 
Home Fleet began in May, 1940, when 
he was employed as special agent in 
Syracuse after having served three years 
with the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Movie by Laboratories 


Underwriters’ 
again produced a new 
trailer 


Fire 


The movie features Horatio Bond, chief 
engineer, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 
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Laboratories, Inc. has local groups 
and striking film 


Week, October 5-11 
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Direct Writing of Catastrophe 
Insurance Suggested by Attorney 


Insurance cannot in the interests of 
business be limited to primary 
reinsured as to catastrophes, 
valid field for the direct 


1 
good 
insurances, 
for there is a 


writing of catastrophe coverage David 
I. Kadyk of the Chicago law firm of 
Lord, Bissell & Kadvk, declared when 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Cleveland 


on Wednesday. A_ direct catastrophe 
insurance policy would serve many large 
assureds, he said, including those which 
do and those which do not practice self- 
insurance. There is ever-present the 
possibility of an accident of catastrophic 
proportions, he said, against which dan- 
should be insurance facilities 
reinsurance channels. 


ger there 
other than 

“When I give as my opinion that this 
type of insurance has an important fu- 
ture, I may expect to encounter a sharp 
difference of opinion amon the insur- 
ance fraternity,’ Mr. Kadyk said. a | 
expect insurance men would generally 
agree as to its legitimate place in the 
reinsurance world, but some would doubt 
its utility as direct insurance. One insur- 
ance authority has written that to accede 
to an insured’s request for the recog- 
nition of a deductible is tantamount to 
the principle of self- 
insurance. The clear implication was 
that the insurance company cannot, or 
should not, so acquiesce. 


acquiescence in 


Designed for Large Enterprise 


“Tt is also an insurance principle that 
where there is high incidence of small 
losses, it is economically unsound to 
insure against such small losses. Insur- 
ers can therefore, I think, acquiesce in 
the principle of self-insurance as respects 
such losses. This type of catastrophe 
cover is designed for the large enter- 
prise, so’as to eliminate the economically 
unsound while providing the protection 
which is important to the enterprise and 
sound for the insurer to undertake. 

“The extent to which catastrophe dam- 
result has vividly been expe- 


ages may 
rienced in the Texas City, Texas, lis 
aster, * * * 

“The facts of the losses of life and 


property resulting from these two explo 
sions is not yet fully known and as 
regards our point here today, would 
serve only as illustrations of the need of 
protection against such losses. 

“There were, however, losses of hun- 
dreds of lives and losses of millions of 
dollars worth of property. The 
lives called for payment of workmen’s 
compensation benefits and of life insur 
ance either on individual policies or on 
Group policies. The loss of the property 
called for payments on fire insurance 
policies, use and occupancy policies and, 
if any, policies insuring against explosive 
forces from the outside as well as 
payments under policies of marine insur- 
ance. I believe we can reasonably esti- 
mate that the losses will total from 35 
million to 50 million. 


loss of 


Effects of Catastrophe 


“Obviously a detailed analysis of the 
insurance possibilities in such a disaster 
would be an extremely interesting study 
involving much more than our allotted 
time because we would necessarily have 
to consider the practical advisability of 
insuring against every conceivable possi- 
bility of loss as against the cost of such 
insurance. I shall, therefore, only point 
out that such a catastrophe can and 
does have a serious impact upon busi- 
ness, first as respects direct insurance 
and second, as respects reinsurance. 

“In its report to its stockholders, the 
Monsanto Chemical Company said about 
the Texas City disaster: 

“*The plant and contents were insured 
for $14,750,000 * * *. As we have no esti- 
mates of reconstruction costs, we do not 
know how far our insurance receipts will 
fall short of them. In addition, the plant 


vas covered by $7,500,000 of use and 


occupancy insurance and $2,500,000) of 
public liability insurance. 

““Of course the loss of such an impor- 
tant unit will have an adverse effect 
on future profits, although use and oc- 
cupancy insurance will compensate dur- 
ing the coming twelve months in large 
degree. But the greatest loss will be in 
the potential profits from several deriva- 
tives * * * which we planned to manu- 
facture and which must now await * * * 
the rebuilding of the Texas City plant.’ 

Subject Calls for Close Study 

“That report merits close study by all 
executives of corporations and a reap- 
praisal by them of possible catastrophic 
losses to the corporation through causes 
which ordinarily cannot be expected to 
happen but which occasionally do hap- 
pen. 

“No doubt the officers of that corpora- 
tion believed their insurances to be 
sufficient to protect against even a 
wholly unexpected catastrophe such as 
a fire which would perhaps destroy one 
or two of the company’s buildings and 
which would involve a_ cessation of 
operations for a period of time up to a 
year. 

‘But neither they nor their insurance 
advisors nor apparently anyone else, 
including the United States Government 
authorities, had considered ammonium 
nitrate, which was labelled a fertilizer, 
to be a terrible force of destruction. 
Even if they had forseen the possibili- 
ties, it may be that the insurance market 
would not have been broad enough to 
have underwritten the entire risk.” 


Illinois Increases in Fire 
Insurance Rates Announced 


Fire insurance rates on commercial 
and industrial properties were increased 
10 to 20% last week in Illinois. No rate 
changes were made on residences, ex- 
cept those combined with store build- 
ings. Briefly the rate changes are as 
follows: 


1. Brick buildings—rates on the build-' 


ing up 15%, on the contents up 10%. 

2. Frame buildings—building and con- 
tents up 10%. 

3. Lumber, coal, material and other 
yards—increase rates 20%. 

4. Brick store and dwellings—building 
up approximately 15% and contents 5%. 

The Cook County Inspection Bureau, 
which issued the new schedules, speci- 
fied that no increase need be applied 
to rates on the following: average rates 
for automobile filling stations and oil 
distributing stations as provided in the 
rule book; brick, tile, terra cotta and 
sewer pipe works; churches and chapels; 
coal gas by-products plants. 





Agents to Call on Fire 
Chiefs of Country Oct. 9 


Local insurance agents across the na- 
tion are urged to call on community fire 
chiefs and offer further assistance in the 
nation’s fight against fire. Harold N. 
Mann, chairman of the fire prevention 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, has issued an an- 
nouncement which sparked an intensified 
campaign against the nation’s mounting 
fire toll. Date chosen for the community 
fire-house conferences is set as 10 
a.m., October 9, anniversary of the Chi- 
cago fire. The nation’s Fire Prevention 
Week will be observed October 5-11. 

Mr. Mann indicated that Jay W. 
Stevens, secretary of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, had paved 
the way for the firehouse conferences 
with members of his body, and that local 
Chambers of Commerce would join in 
sending delegations with the insurance 
agent groups to the community action 
meetings. 
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nearly exactly coincides with the amount 
at risk.” 

The premium adjustment endorsement 
may be attached to an existing inter- 
ruption policy written on the gross earn- 
ings form at any time, not necessari_y 
when a policy expires or at the begin- 


ning of the assured’s fiscal year. The 
plan is devised to encourage the as- 


sured to carry insurance slightly above 
his actual requirements. A refund of 
premium based on the excess carried is 
allowed subject to certain limitations. 
There is no provision for collecting ad- 
ditional premiums, and the plan does 
not abrogate the contribution clause. 

Also, Mr. Whitford added that as far 
as he knew these rules are not yet in 
effect in Cook County. 

Resolutions 

Three resolutions were approved by 
the Illinois Association prior to ad- 
journing. Attendance was around 500 
persons. The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, a practice has arisen in 
Illinois of coercing and intimidating con- 
tractors having to do business with the 
highway and architecture division of the 
state of Illinois, to the end that con- 
tract bonds and 
forcibly diverted from their normal 
channels to the detriment of the insur- 
ance business in general, and those 
agents specifically active in the insur- 
ance phases of the construction busi- 
ness; and 

“Whereas, the present state adminis- 
tration, in spite of a prior commitment 
in writing to the insurance fraternity 
did pledge non-interference in connec— 
tion with such insurance and_ surety 
business, has aided and abetted such 
practice; and 

“Whereas, certain surety companies 
have also conspired with state officials 


to the detriment of their own agents 
for the aforesaid diversion, 
“Therefore, be it resolved that the 


Illinois Association does most strongly 
condemn this practicé and the present 
administration’s action, 

“And be it further resolved, that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green, Wesley W. 
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Polk, chief engineer of the Highway 
Department, and C. Herrick Hammond, 
chief architect of the Division of Archi 
tecture; 

“And be it further resolved, that all 
future candidates for public offices of 
the state of Illinois be advised of the 
attitude of the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents in such matters and 
that any action possible will be taken 
to prevent such diversion regardless of 
any political party to which the offender 
may claim allegiance. 

Rates and Regulation 


“Resolution Two: Whereas, the Il- 
linois Association supported and urged 
adoption of rate regulatory laws in the 
state of Illinois, and, 

“Whereas, our representatives made 
commitments to the legislature of the 
state that passage of rate regulatory 
laws would not increase the cost ot 
insurance to the public of Illinois, and 

“Whereas, the Director of Insurance 
has recorded his approval of rating plans 
which preserve freedom of competition, 
continued flexibility in measuring varia- 
tions in hazards with due recognition tu 
judgment factors in underwriting, and, 

“Whereas, the stock casualty com] 
nies have recently recognized the desira 
bility of a continued recognition of tlicse 


factors, 
“Now therefore be it resolved, t! 
the Illinois Association does here 


pledge our support to the Director 
Insurance in approving rating plans 
procedures which protect the interes! 
the public of Illinois, and 

“Be it further resolved, that we re 
our appreciation to the stock and c: 
alty companies in recognizing the in 
ests of the agents of Illinois in conti 
ing the present flexibility of rat 
plans.” 

The third resolution was a tribut 
Charles M. Cartwright, retired edito 
the National Underwriter. 

The 1948 annual convention 
held in Rockford, III. 


will 





ENTER MINNESOTA 
Three companies have been admit 
to Minnesota; Assurance Co. of Amer 
New York City; American Reinsurai 
New York, and the Home Mutual (fire) 
of Appleton, Wis. 
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There is only one sensible rule about smoking in bed: 
DON'T DO IT. This advertisement is published in the hope 
that it will save life and property, and prevent suffering. 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO 





THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“This is one of a series of advertisements publithed by the Aetna Insurance Group 
to help conserve life and property.”’ W. Ross McCain, President. 














the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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McCarran Address 


(Continued from Page 1) 
disservice to your whole industry, and 
therefore to yourself. 

“Let me say that whenever any 
segment of your industry belitties an- 
other segment, or any company belittles 
another company or companies, you 
are placing weapons in the arsenal of 
those who would castigate and punish 
the entire industry by way of a form 
of regimentation which in its ultimate 
effect could be destructive of much that 
you have built up through the years. 

“T earnestly urge you not to quibble 
over details of legislation, where basic 
principles are not involved 

“Admittedly, not even the unanimous 
protestations by the insurance industry 
of the adequacy of the legislative frame- 
work which the states have built, and are 
building, will suffice if that framework 
is in fact inadequate; but dissension and 
controversy within the industry can 
readily give the appearance of in- 
adequacy to that framework, however 
sound and solid it may in fact be. 

‘A long and difficult period of nego- 
tiation and compromise was necessary 
to secure enactment of Public Law 15. 
lf, after the passage of two state legis- 
lative periods, the several states have 
not taken action which, in the opinion 
of the adequate to dis- 
charge their responsibilities with respect 
to the regulation and control of insur- 
ance, it will be extremely difficult to 
vet another compromise. 

What Public Expects 

“The people, in general, will be satis— 
fied with a law which brings with it no 
unpleasant consequences to them. They 
will be dissatisfied with any law which, 
rightly or wrongly, they interpret as 
adversely affecting their interests as in- 
dividuals. The absence of abuses under a 
law is no guarantee that the law is 
yood; but the existence of abuses, though 
under the best law that ever was drafted, 


Congress, is 


cannot fail to result in public outery 
against the law. 

“In spite of the confusion which still 
exists, and the differences of opinion 
over which bill will achieve the results 


most to be desired, I believe it is clear 
that the trend so far has been generally 
in the right direction,’ the Senator 
stated. “While progress to date has 
been perhaps slower than some of us 
could have wished, it has been, as I 
have pointed out, democratic progress. 
If we persevere, I have no doubt that we 
shall succeed ultimately in providing the 
regulation, at the state level, most com- 
patible with the complexities of the 
industry and the general interest and 
welfare of the public at large. 

“Our recognition that this cannot be 
achieved overnight must not be allowed 
to lull us into relaxation of our efforts; 
and our recognition that there will be, 
inevitably, missteps, and retractions, and 
revisions, must not be permitted to give 
rise to an attitude which regards any 
given misstep as a necessary evil, for 
the industry cannot afford to make too 
many mistakes. We must not minimize 
the task ahead; but we can have con- 
fidence that it can be accomplished.” 

Senator McCarran pointed out that 
the SEUA decision of the Suprtme 
Court has settled the fact that the “busi- 
ness of insurance is commerce, now and 
henceforward, and will remain com- 
merce, and must be dealt with as com- 
Congress has accepted that 
view, he said, and the insurance busi- 
“must not make the mistake of 
assuming that the Congress, at any 
foreseeable future time, will accept a 
different view or take a_ different 
course.” 


merce.” 


ness 


Favors State Regulation 
Continuing the Senator stated: 
“Under our Constitutional system, the 

power to regulate trade and industry 
is vested jointly in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states. The line of divi- 


sion is too tenuous to permit of any 
precise definition of the respective areas 
ot control, 


However, with respect to 





the major control or regulation of the 
insurance industry, the Congress has 
decided, and I think rightly so, that 
the public interest will be better served 
by regulation and control imposed and 
exercised by the several states through 
their state legislatures. 

“T have always believed, and I still 
believe, that the sovereign states—and 


they are sovereign—are capable of 
adequately regulating the insurance 
business. Therefore, I am proud to 


have an active part in enacting Public 
Law 15, which recognized the de- 
sirability of state regulation, and which 
vave implied recognition also to the 
vast void of uncertainties created by 
the South-Eastern Underwriters decision, 
through providing a period of time 
within which the states might act to 
assume and perfect such regulation.” 
State Laws Passed in 1947 

Reviewing insurance regulation legis- 
lation of the past year the Senator said: 

“Rate regulatory legislation was in- 
troduced in the 1947 legislatures of 
thirty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. In twenty-five of 
these legislatures, the All-Industry 
model bill was introduced, as it was 
for the District of Columbia; variations 
were introduced in the other twelve 
states. 

“Accident and health regulatory bills 
were introduced in the legislatures of 
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ten states, and unfair practice acts in 
fifteen states. 

“The score on legislation is sub- 
stantially as follows: Nineteen states 
have passed rate regulatory bills pat- 
terned generally after the All-Industry 
bill. Regulatory measures are pending 
in seventeen states. Of these seventeen, 
not all of the legislatures were in ses- 
sion this year, and five of the seventeen 
states ordered studies to be made and 
reports filed with the legislatures at 
their 1949 sessions. Regulation of some 
degree is in effect in fourteen other 
states. Some of this regulation may be 
deemed adequate. 

Differences Must Be Composed 

“T think that the drafting of the so- 
called All-Industry bill is significant. 
It indicates that to the industry, at 
least, the emphasis since the enactment 
of Public Law 15 has been on the rating 
problem. This is further borne out by 
the fact that four or five different ver- 
sions of legislation, treating this prob- 
lem according to the various concepts 
by groups which disagree with the 
tenets of the All-Industry bill, also were 
drafted and have been urged upon the 
various state legislatures. 

“The sponsors of each of these vari- 
ous bills undoubtedly believe sincerely, 
in each case, that their bill is the solu- 
tion to the problem raised, This belief 
is natural. Yet you, who are more 


HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 
Early Theatre Losses 


In the century beginning with the burning of Rickett’s Circus and Greenwich 
Street Theatre in 1799 and ending with the burning of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1892, New York had 37 great theatrical fires. Because of 
these catastrophes, the Insurance industry helped to create more strin- 
gent theatre building and operating laws. By 1887 they had achieved such 
important provisions as: open courts or alleys on each side of a theatre; 
extra doors into the courts; outside iron stairways leading to galleries: 
proscenium-wall extending from foundation to and through roof, which 
with fire curtain made a fire-proof boundary; automatically opened 
skylights on stage roof; on each floor fire extinguishers and hose con- 
nected with roof tank; floors and partitions constructed of iron and 
masonry; diagrams of each floor printed on programs; regular 
uniformed fireman detailed to each performance. 


The National Union and Birmingham Companies believe that 
“Prevention” will go on being the most important word in the 


Fire Insurance industry, and that no single company can go too 
far in accenting this capital-letter word. 


National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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familiar than I with the difference 
content and concept of these var 
bills, know that they cannot all be 1: 

“Differences of this nature ar: 
truth, a vital part of our democ: 
process. Where interests are varied 
many, it is almost unbelievable tha; 
group alone could provide a vehic| 
regulation that would adequately 
them all. And, of course, the accep: 
of one, or none, or a combinatio 
these bills has been a matter < 
within the discretion of the sover 
states. 

“Bat f 
warning. 

“For the welfare and progress of 
insurance industry as a whole, quai 
between segments of the industry : 
be settled, and differences and disac 
ments between factions must be ironed 
out. It will not do to say: ‘We can’t ot 
together.’ Congress will find a way 
put you together if you do not acco 
plish the result for yourselves; and | 
bed which Congress will prepare fo: 
you, in that eventuality, might not h< 
so comfortable as if you made your 
own. : 

Senate Will Examine State Laws 

“There is increasing sentiment in thy 
Senate for a most meticulous examina 
tion of the steps toward regulation 
which have been made by the various 
states, and a careful weighing of the 
adequacy of state regulatory legislation 
which has been enacted. 

“T stated that I believe the sovereign 
states are capable of adequately regulat- 
ing insurance,’ Senator McCarran con 
tinued. “I believe it would be most un- 
fortunate, if not impossible, to attempt 
to regulate and control every phase of 
this immense industry from Washing- 
ton. Insurance, as we know it today, 
has developed to its present state of 
importance unfettered by restrictive 
legislation. It has achieved its place in 
our economic system of free enterprise 
by the competitive road that has served 
to make us the most powerful, and | 
believe the most envied, nation in the 
world. I do not wish to see the industry 
lose its right to continue to go forward 
in the field of free enterprise. 

“That is why I am convinced that, 
in the public interest, the several states 
can well afford the degree of regula- 
tion that will assure the industry the 
necessary freedom to progress and at 
the same time protect the investor, the 
insurer, the insured, and those engaged 
in the industry, from practices destruc- 
tive of free and competitive enterprise. 

“Undoubtedly, the cumulative whole 
of the actions by state legislatures dur- 
ing this year has been a step in the 
right direction. Undoubtedly, what has 
been accomplished stems from an at- 
tempt to deal intelligently with tlic 
problem as it appears from various 
viewpoints. I should not wish to hav 
to judge which state has and which 
state has not enacted the proper Jil! 
and I shall make no attempt to 
such judgment now. 

“But you can be sure of this; 
or late, judgment will be passed. 
will not be my judgment, and it ! 
not be yours, In the last analysis 
will be the judgment of the people, ; 
ing through their duly elected re; 
sentatives in the Congress. 


want to sound a wor 


Questions to be Answered 

“T have urged re-examination by 
industry of the progress so far n 
toward effective state regulation. | 
haps it would be appropriate to p 
out some of the questions which sh: 
be borne in mind in connection \ 
such a re-examination. 

“Is this progress toward sound 
dustry practices and freedom of en 
prise? That question is particularly 
portant to the industry. ) 

“Will the eventual solution fit 
our economic pattern and afford 
portunity to one who desires to pit 
energy, intelligence, and financial futu 
against others who have been able 
achieve success in:this industry? Th 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1906 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organized 1874 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1909 





The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department 


220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Wayne Holds National Experience 
Proper for Rating Inland Marine 


National, rather than state-wide, loss 
experience is essential for the proper rat- 
ing of inland marine risks due to the fact 
that in most types of risks coming under 
the general heading of inland marine state 
experience is too meagre to provide a 
proper basis for rating, Harold L. Wayne, 
general manager of the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau of New York, told the 
Zone 3 forum on rating maters held last 
week in Richmond, Va. In his address on 
the application of the rating laws to inland 
marine insurance and the administration of 
such laws Mr. Wayne stated in part: 

“In the inland marine insurance field 
more than in any other, state regulation 
faces the supreme test. Even on many of 
the ‘controlled’ classes the business is of 
such a nature as to he interstate if not 
international in its character and there are 
comparatively few cases where the policy 
could not be legitimately written in any one 
of two or more states. 

Why State Rating Is Inadvisable 

“Moreover, the business must necessarily 
he dealt with on a national basis inasmuch 
as with only one possible exception, and 
that in but a very few states, there is not 
a sufficient volume of premium on any one 
class, in any one state, to lend credibility 
to the figures on the class in any one state, 
even if it were economically possible or 
wise to segregate such figures. In addi- 
tion, the great bulk of the classes subject 
to the rate regulatory laws are of such 
a nature companies could not and would 
not charge a different rate in one state 
than in another. 

“The states comprising Zone 3 are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee. 
Commencing in that same order, we find 
this: 62/100th of 1% of the net inland 
marine insurance premiums written in the 
United States in 1946 was written in 
Alabama, indicating that the direct writ- 
ings in the state were slightly over $1,- 
000.000. Since only two of all of the 
classes represent as much as 10% or more 
of the total volume, it becomes obvious 
that based upon nation-wide averages, 
there is less than $100,000 in premiums in 
the State of Alabama on any but the two 
top classes, which, incidentally, are per- 
sonal property floaters, and personal 
jewelry policies. 

Business in Florida 

“Florida has 1.47% of the total business 
or total direct premium writings of roughly 
$2,500,000. This would indicate that the 
amount of premiums written on any but 
the two top lines would be under $250,000. 
Since this is a fairly sizeable sum, al- 
though T hardly think anyone would con- 
tend it is sufficient to be credible on a 
state basis, let me point out here that out- 
side of the two top classes heretofore men 
tioned, the only class which approaches 
10% of the total is motor truck cargo in- 
surance, one of the unregulated classes. 

“The third largest regulated class is per 
sonal furs. It represents 61%4% of the 
nation-wide total and if the same propor- 
tion of fur coat insurance were sold in the 
State of Florida as elsewhere, this would 
indicate a total of $162,500 in premiums 
on that class. 

“Georgia, Louisiana and Tennessee each 
has 14% of the total premiums or ap 
nroximately double the State of Alabama 
Kentucky is in between with .&2% while 
Mississippi has about half of the Alabama 
volume. Missouri on the other hand has 
2.93% of the total or almost exactly twice 
the Florida volume. Thus it is readily 
apparent what the comparable figures are 
in each of those states. 

“Let us analyze and pursue this subject 
a little further. In 1946 the personal 
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property floater classification was 14.68% 
of the total. 

“The other single large calssification in 
the inland field is the personal jewelry-fur 
floater. The bulk of the jewelry premiums 
is concentrated in the larger cities of the 
nation and in 1946 amounted to roughly 
$26,800,000 or 15.25% of the inland total. 
In the case of jewelry we are dealing with 
a highly catastrophic business on which 
the ratio of losses to earned premiums has 
been climbing steadily to the point where 
many of the leading underwriters are he- 
coming seriously concerned. Of great con- 
cern to them also is the growing increase 
in crime, which of course, very materially 
affects the jewelry business. 

Personal Furs 

“On personal furs, the companies in 
1946 wrote slightly over eleven and a 
quarter million dollars. This represented 
0Y%4% of the total and was about three 
times the normal volume of premium. You 
all know that in spite of the severe up- 
ward spiral in prices, the price of furs 
has gone down materially. This as the 
inland marine underwriter knows, creates 
a severe moral hazard beyond that ordi- 
narily present in the writing of such per- 
sonal insurance. For that reason and bhe- 
cause of the anticipated sharp decline in 
the personal-fur volume during the next 
few years, underwriters’ fingers are liter- 
ally crossed. 

“In point of volume, the next class sub- 
ject tp the rate filing requirements of the 
statutes is the garment contractors floater. 
On this the 1946 volume was five and 
one half million or 3.19% of the total. 
Probably over 90% of this business is 
written in the State of New York and 
so far as T can recall, we do not have a 
single risk in Zone 3 territory. 

“Furriers’ customers insurance and 
jewelers’ block business, run each other a 
close race for the next spot. In 1946 the 
furriers’ customers volume was $4,800.000 
and the jewelers’ block, $4.700000 or 273 
and 2.68% respectively. While jewelers’ 
block risks are written throughout the 
country, the very great bulk of the busi- 
ness is in the top eight or ten cities of the 
nation. Furriers’ customers business is 
somewhat more widespread but there also 
the largest values are concentrated in the 
more populous areas. Both of these classi- 
fications present severe catastrophic haz- 
ards which are ever present in the mind 





of the underwriter at the time he under- 
takes a risk. 

There are only four other classifications 
subject to the rate regulatory laws on 
which the volume of premium nation-wide 
is in execss of $1,000,000. They are private 
fine arts collections with a volume of $1,- 
500,000; camera floaters with a volume of 
$1,300,000; personal effects floaters with 
a volume of $1,800,000 and bridge and 
tunnel and railroad rolling stock policies, 
each with a nation-wide volume of $1,- 
300,000. 

“Tt might be well for me to mention at 
this point what is readily apparent from 
the figures, namely that it would cost the 
companies more to try to maintain their 
statistics on a state-wide basis than the 
premiums written on some of the classes 
and moreover that such figures could serve 
no useful purpose whatsoever. 

Non-Regulated Field 

“Leading in the non-rate regulated field 
is motor truck cargo insurance which in 
1946 produced premiums of just under 
$16,000,000 or something over 9% of the 
total. I daresay that from time to time 
most Insurance Department. officials, and 
perhaps even some company executives, 
may have felt that motor truck cargo in- 
surance could be standardized to the point 
where rate filings might be made. 

“Let me assure you that such is not the 
case. Even if a standard form or forms 
could be developed and this would be con- 
trary to the best interests of the shipping 
public as well as the carriers themselves, 
it would still be a fact that there are no 
two motor truck cargo risks alike and 
that no schedule of rates or rating formula 
could be adopted which would adequately 
provide for all of the differences to he 
found between risks. 

“Furthermore, the bulk of this business 
probably is over 80% inter-state in char- 
acter and could legitimately and readily be 
written at the terminal point, at way sta- 
tions or at point of departure. 

“Transportation policies constitute the 
next largest of the unregulated classes and 
premium-wise run neck and neck with 
motor truck cargo insurance. Only upon 
the rarest of occasions has it ever been 
suggested by anyone outside of company 
circles, and never by anyone within, that 
transportation policies could conceivably 
he made subject to rate filing requirements. 

“Another substantial class and one which 
has been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion from a rate regulatory stand- 
point is bailees’ customers insurance. From 
a purely selfish point of view companies 
might well be better off if rates and cov- 
erage could be standardized and the loss 
ratio improved. Here again, however, by 
reason of the very character of the busi- 
ness and the essential differences as_be- 
tween one risk and another, all attempts 
to find ways and means of standardizing 
forms and rating formulae, have failed. 

“The latest attempt took place during 
the last few months and as recently as 
the September meeting of the executive 
committee of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association, a sub-committee made 
up of experts in the handling of this par- 
ticular type of business unanimously re- 
ported (a) that it was not possible to 
recommend a feasible or practical plan of 
prescribing rates and rules for the writ- 
ing of hailees’ customers policies for 
laundries and cleaners; (b) that regulation 
of rates and forms would of necessity be 
arbitrary and accordingly would be con- 
trary to the best interests of the assured 
and (c) that since many of the problems 
which exist with respect to the laundry 
and cleaner business apply with equal 
force to other types of bailees’ customers 
risks, it is not feasible or practical to uni- 
formly deal with such other kinds of 
hailees’ policies.” 


McCarran Address ; 


(Continued from Page 26) 


question is important to all of you 
in the industry, as individuals. 

“Will the regulations afford the pub- 
lic protection alike against discrimina- 
tion and indiscrimihate rate cutting, 
against the avarice of individuals or 
companies, against possible unwise 
management against unethical or in- 
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equitable practices of all kinds, and 
against other possible abuses?” Senator 
McCarran asked. “Protection of the 
public will be the primary consideration 
of the Congress. 

“Will the mutuals, the reciprocals, the 
capital stock companies, the indepen- 
dents, all be equally protected, and 
none unduly burdened or put in a strait- 
jacket? The various segments of the 
industry will be particularly interested 
in the answer to that question. 

“Will the laws place no undue re- 
triction on enterprise, and leave the 
legitimate control of the business of 
each company in the hands of that 
company? This is a question which 
should interest alike the companies, the 
insurance industry, and the Congress 

“Answering these questions, and other 
questions which must be answered in a 
proper evaluation of the progress made, 
is not simply a matter of looking at 
the statute books. The regulation of 
insurance is a complex and difficult 
undertaking. It requires highly trained 
men, and it requires experienced men. 
The reservoir of men with adequate 
training and adequate experience in this 
field is not large. The newly appointed 
insurance commissioner of a_ state 
which has just passed a regulatory law 
cannot hope to staff his office adequately 
with the aid of a ‘help wanted’ ad in 
the local newspaper. 

“Therefore, in one sense, proper 
evaluation of state statutes, newly 
passed, must await the passage of a 
sufficient period of time to permit the 
employment and training of staffs 
capable of administering those statutes 
properly. This is a point which | am 
sure you of the industry understand 
thoroughly. Unfortunately, it is not 
generally understood by the public or 
even by the Congress. 


Sure Justice Dept. Will Not Act Hastily 

“I know that there is much concern 
among you over the question of what 
will be the position of the insurance 
companies of this country after the 
present so-called ‘moratorium period 
expires. Whatever may be the quality 
of the umbrella of state regulation, 1 
is in no sense complete; and there «re 
of course some states with respec: to 
which no one can say that it wil! be 
complete at any given date in ‘le 
future. You are, of course, particul.:ly 
concerned with the situation as it will 
affect such states, when the morator.m 


expires. 
“T feel, that wherever the busi: 5s 
of insurance is conducted fairly d 


without discrimination, it would be ! 
ill-advised for the Department of 
lice to prosecute under the Sher: 
Act, seeking to hold rate-making 1 
one state to be illegal, whereas 
same procedure, legally conducted  °- 
der a state statute, may have produ 4 
the same or similar rates in an adj: - 
ing state. Such a course would t 
jibe with our system and our theor; 
jurisprudence; and I would not ex} 
the Attorney General to follow s 
a course.” : 
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Spottke Talks on Auto 
Casualty Rate Making 


SPEAKS AT RICHMOND FORUM 





Calis Medical Payments Coverage Good 
Will Builder; Discusses Long Haul 
Truck Situation 

bert E. Spottke, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, ad- 
sed the Zone 3 forum on rating mat- 
ters of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at Richmond, 
\a., September 17, on “Automobile Casu- 
Insurance.” 

The forum was attended by approxi- 
mately 125 persons, the majority of 
whom are members of the staff of rating 
divisions of State Insurance Departments 





and the consensus was that the forum 
was an outstanding success. Asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter on his return 
from Richmond for a summary of his 
impressions of the forum, Mr. Spottke 


said : 

“lam sure that the Insurance Depart- 
ment staff members present, including 
the Commissioners, by their contacts 
with the staff members of rating or- 
xanizations and companies in attendance, 

ained a better insight into the problems 

the business, the whys and wherefores 
pi the advantages; in fact I am sure 
that ay were impressed with the ne- 

, for complete cooperation on the 
of all segments of the business, in- 
cluding the supervisory authorities, to 
insure the satisfactory functioning oi 
state supervision of insurance. 

“Tam convinced that the session which 
has just been conducted will go down 
on the records as one of the most pro- 
ductive of its kind, and that it will be 
the forerunner of an organized and con- 
tinuing activity of this kind which will 
enable the free exchange of ideas and in- 
formation between those who are in the 
business and those who have the re- 
sponsibility of supervising it.” 


cessit 


part 


Three Major Coverages 


\t the outset, Mr. Spottke said that 
automobile casualty insurance is divided 
three major coverages: bodily in- 
jury, property damage liability and medi- 
insurance. He explained 


that while casualty companies may write 


coll sion 


insurance, it is regarded as a 


physical damage coverage. 


la king up the subject of automobile 
cal payments coverage, Mr. Spottke 
Isined that it is a relatively new 
and at the time it was being de- 


FRANK KIERNAN & CO. MOVES 
ink Kiernan & Co., New York ad 
ing agency which handles a number 
— accounts, has moved from 





t laiden Lane to the twenty-eighth 
! of 55 Liberty Street, Teied York. 
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loyers of Alabama, Ohio Farmers 
d., Providence Washington Ind.; 
Membership Now Up to 68 
ceptance of three new member com- 
*s into the Association of Casualty 
surety Companies this week brings 
membership to an all-time high, ac- 
ing to J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
ger, Sixty-eight stock casualty and 
Insurance companies now com- 
Ryo: association, he said. 
> three companies accepted are the 
yers Insurance Co. of Alabama, 
with home offices at Birmingham: 
*armers Indemnity at LeRoy, 
and Providence Washington In- 
ity at Providence, R. I. 





Fabian Bachrach 
ALBERT E. SPOTTKE 
veloped, there were many questions 
about its soundness, value and scope. 
There were also the questions of whether 
it should or should not include the 
named assured and could it be written 
as a part of an automobile liability policy 
or must it be considered accident insur- 
ance and therefore provided in a sepa- 
rate policy complying with all the con- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





Stellwagen Discusses 
Casualty Sore Spots 


FACTORS WHICH ‘CAUSED THEM 
Urges Creation ad Stock Company Syn- 
dicate in Which Long Haul and Bus 
Risks Could Be Placed 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, minced no words in discussing 
some of the conditions now confronting 


the casualty business when he spoke 
September 23 before the Ohio Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents, Inc., in golden 


anniversary convention session at To- 
ledo. He declared that his analysis of 
present difficulties finds their root in a 
deplorable accident situation, the infla- 
tion of claims and suits, and “the depre 
ciation of our dollars of loss reserve.” 
As a result of these conditions, the de 
mand for insurance has increased and at 
the same time, a heavy volume of busi 
ness has been dumped on the market. 

Mr. Stellwagen said that the failure 
of one company (Keystone Mutual Cas 
ualty) added to the volume of displaced 
business. He was critical of the frenzied 
extension of the assigned risk plan and 
the dropping of many of the safeguards 
which originally surrounded it, “all for 
the purpose of insuring risks formerly 
carried in the Keystone company.” 

The speaker also brought out the fact 
that mutual company dividends have 
heen decreased or eliminated, and that 
much direct-written business has found 
its way into agency channels. Further- 
more, those companies which sought to 
maintain a free market for their agents, 
have suffered from indigestion. “Tt 
would have been difficult enough if this 
displaced business had been all of high 
quality,” he said, “but much of it was 
of poor character and a great deal of it 
had been carried at inadequate rates for 
years.” 

Although the year 1947 has been a 
difficult one Mr. Stellwagen was confi- 
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dent that present conditions are not per 
manent and that current problems will 
be solved. But that solution, he added, 
will come gradually, not suddenly and 
not easily. He continued: 

“Let it be remembered that the first 
duty of management is the maintenance 
of solvency, and let it be emphasized 
that solvency depends upon profitable 
operation. Once we grasp that funda- 
mental truth, we shall be in position to 
accept and pursue those ideas and sug 
gestions which will lead us out of our 
difficulties, and to reject those ideas and 


suggestions which will only aggravate 
our troubles. 

“First, let us do a bit of rejecting 
Shall we relax the present premium re 
serve requirements in order to write 
more business? Certainly not! That 


does not make for profit nor does it bol 
ster solvency—quite the contrary. Should 
the states permit credit against premium 
Page 42) 
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NYU Sets Up Fellowship 
As S. B. Perkins Memorial 


In tribute to the late Sanford B. Per- 
kins, formerly vice president of the 
Travelers and for many years a member 
of the advisory committee of the Center 
for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity, the University has established a 
memorial fellowship for candidates for 
the doctor’s degree. The first holder of 
the Sanford B. Perkins Memorial Fellow- 
ship, awarded his degree in 1947, is Dr. 
Don Cash Seaton. His book, “Safety in 
Athletics,” will be published by Prentice- 
Hall. 

Marland K. Strasser of California is 
holder of the second fellowship and is 
doing research on the training of super 
visors and drivers of commercial fleets. 
These fellowships are made _ possible 
through an annual grant from the Asso 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
which supports the safety activities of 
the Center for Safety Education. 


CONTINENTAL SHARES TAKEN 


Warrant Holders Subscribe for 94,738 
Shares; 5,262 Go to Under- 
writers as Planned 
President Roy Tuchbreiter of the Con 
tinental Casualty Co., issued the follow 
ing letter to shareholders, September 19: 
“You will be interested to know that 
of the 100,000 shares of new capital 
stock offered to shareholders of record 
at the close of business September 3, 
1947, holders of warrants subscribed for 
94,738 shares. The remaining 5,262 shares 
have been delivered to and paid for by 
the underwriters, all in accordance with 
the terms outlined in the prospectus. ; 
“The gross proceeds from the sale of 
the 100,000 shares were $4,000,000. Of 
this amount $1,000,000 will be credited 
to capital and the balance of $3,000,000 to 
surplus. Commissions and other expenses 
will be paid out of other funds of the 

company. 

“It is expected that certificates for the 
94,738 shares subscribed for by warrant 
holders will be mailed to the purchasers 
before the end of the month.” 
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Associations Elect Falvey and Williams 


Platts Vice President International Association, Cline of Agents’ 
Group; Burras Retires After Thirty-one Years and Agents 


Name Him to Executive Committee 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 25—With 
election of Wallace J. Falvey, executive 
vice president and manager of the New 
York office of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., as president of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and Wheaton A. 
Williams, executive vice president, Fred 
L. Gray & Co., Minneapolis, as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, the 1947 joint 
convention was closed here today. 

Later in the day, the agents’ group was 
scheduled to hold a session and adopt 
some resolutions. Judging from the 
tenor of the round table the agents 
held on Tuesday, it is predictable that 
a strong resolution on the subject of the 
attempt of governmental agencies to 
continue to take advantage of the wat 
projects rating plan, adopted as a war 
emergency measure and formally discon- 
tinued with approval of the War and 
Navy Departments, will be forthcoming. 

Attendance increased materially as the 
sessions continued and approximately 250 
were present before the guests assem 
bled for the joint convention banquet 
on Wednesday evening. 

It was the consensus that this first 
joint meeting held since 1941 was highly 
successful and_ satisfaction was ex- 
pressed over its results. An observer 
cannot fail to be impressed with the 
rising tide of agency importance as an 
essential element in the casualty and 
surety business and the many advantages 
to be derived from these joint meetings. 
No official site for the 1947 meeting was 
chosen but there appeared to be a “back 
to White Sulphur” movement afoot. 

In addition to Mr. Falvey, the Inter- 
national Association elected the follow 
ing officers: 

Vice president, R. H. Platts, president, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of De- 
troit; secretary-treasurer, J. Dewey Dor- 
sett, general manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies; execu- 
tive committee: Harold P. Jackson, 
president, Bankers Indemnity Co., chair- 
man; Harry H. Fuller, deputy United 
States manager, Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Insurance Co.; George 
D. Mead, president, Giens Falls Indem- 
nity Co.; R. E. McGinnis, president, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp.; 
Charles L. Phillips, executive vice presi- 
dent, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. 

Mr. Dorsett succeeds Claude W. Fair- 
child, former general manager of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
now residing in San Diego, Cal. All of- 
ficers are ex officio members of the 
executive committee. 

Agents’ New Officers 

With Mr. Williams as president, the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents elected the following: 

Vice president and secretary, William 
lr. Cline, Conklin, Price & Webb, Chi- 
cago; treasurer, Alice M. Foy, Joyce 


& Co., Chicago, This is a new alignment 
of officers, which came with the retire- 


By Wa ttace L. CLapp 


ment of the veteran Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago, as secretary-treasurer after 
thirty-one years of service to the organi- 
zation. Miss Foy has been assistant 
secretary-treasurer for the past several 
years. ’ 

Carl P. Daniel, St. Louis, retiring 
president, becomes chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. New members of the 
committee, in addition to Mr. Burras, 
are: Edward J. Cochran, Hagerstown, 


Md.; Lowrey D. Finley, Norfolk, Va.; 
Thomas W. Earls, Cincinnati; A. D 
Langham, Houston, Tex. The other 
members of the large committee were 
reelected. 

One of the most important committees 
of the organization is the conference 
committee. In selection of this commit- 
tee, Wade Fetzer, Chicago, is given offi- 
cial recognition as founder of the or- 
ganization. The committee is composed 


Presidents Noted for Safety Work 
And Free Competition Activities 





WALLACE J. FALVEY 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 25.—Election 
of Wallace J. Falvey as president of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and of Wheaton A. 
Williams as president of the Nationai 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
here today had been forecast. They have 
served as vice presidents of the respec-: 
tive organizations during the past year. 

Mr. Falvey is executive vice president 
of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., in charge of its New York 
office, and Mr. Williams is executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis general 
agency of Fred L. Gray & Co., one of 
the largest general agencies in the sec- 
tion. 

Wallace J. Falvey’s Career 

Mr. Falvey, son of T. J. Falvey, foun- 
der and president of Massachusetts 
3onding, was born May 1, 1894, at Nor- 
wich, Conn. He was educated at the 
Boston Latin School and Harvard Uni- 
versity having been graduated from the 
latter in 1916, with a A.B. degree. His 
entire business life has been with the 
Massachusetts Bonding. Shortly after 
he had started to work at the home 


WHEATON A. WILLIAMS 


office of the company in Boston, this 
country entered World War I and Mr. 
Falvey volunteered and was accepted for 
the Naval Air Service the day war was 
declared. After the Armistice he was 
discharged as a lieutenant, having spent 
the last year of the war as a test pilot 
in the Navy. 


Upon his discharge, Mr. Falvey was 
employed in the claim department of the 
Massachusetts Bonding at the home 
office and at the same time he attended 
law school. He became manager of the 
company’s metropolitan office at Boston 
and in 1921, he was transferred to the 
New York office, as assistant manager 
until 1926 when he became manager of 
the office. He was elected successively 
vice president, first vice president and 
executive vice president. 

Mr. Falvey’s outside activities lie 
largely in the field of safety work. 

He is president of the American Mu 
seum of Safety, chairman of the advisory 
committee of the National Conservation 
Bureau, a director of the American 
Safety Council and occupies a leading 
role in the President’s Safety Confer- 








of the founder, the past presidents and 
the new officers, Messrs. Williams and 
Cline. Mr. Daniel, as the retiring presi- 
dent, now takes his place as a member 
of the conference committee. 





Love Makes Hole in One 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23—John S. 
Love, vice president, Home Indemnity 
Co., distinguished himself by making a 
hole in one on the thirteenth hole, and 
W. Stanley Kite, president, Manufac- 
turers Casualty Insurance Co., nego- 
tiated the same hole in two _ strokes, 
both being participants in the conven- 
tion golf tournament. 





ences and in the safety campaigns 
which stem from them. 

Mr. Falvey is a director of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and of the National 
Rockland Bank of Boston. His clubs 
are Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. 
C.; Harvard Clubs, Boston and New 
York; University Club, Racquet and 
Tennis Club and Indian House, New 
York City, and the Apawamis Club, New 
York. 

Wheaton A. Williams’ Career 

Like Mr. Falvey, Mr. Williams comes 
of an insurance family which has made 
history in the business in this country 
He was born August 9, 1893, at Mankato, 
Minn., son of the late Theodore Wil- 
liams, one of the pioneer agents of Min- 
nesota and stout champion of the cause 
of the local agent. Wheaton Williams 
started in his father’s agency at Man 
kato, founder of which was his grand 
father, J. T. Williams. The agency is 
now owned and operated by his brother, 
Ixdward L. Williams, past president of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Mr. Williams has been with Fred L. 
Gray & Co. for more than thirty years, 
having celebrated his thirtieth anniver- 
sary with it in March, 1946. He joined 
the general agency in 1916 and was 
elected vice president in 1928, subse- 
quently having been elected executive 
vice president. 

Fred L. Gray & Co., established in 
1891, is supervising general agent !0! 
Minnesota, Iowa, upper Wisconsin and 
the northern Peninsula of Michigan. !t 
represents the Royal Exchange, Sentinel 
Fire, United Firemen’s, Equitable Fire & 


Marine, Kansas City Fire & Marine, 


Provident Fire, Standard Accident and 
American Casualty Cos. 

Mr. Williams is the author of many 
articles on insurance and has been act :ve 
in legislative work in Minnesota. fe- 
cently he was elected chairman of t/c¢ 


legislative committee of the Insurance 


Federation of Minnesota, after having 
served previously as assistant chairman. 


Mr. Williams, known throughout t/¢ 


country as an ardent advocate of com 
petitive enterprise a few years ago \ 

author of an article, “Freedom Is ‘0! 
Free,” which was so compelling that 
was reprinted three times and was wid 
circulated by railroads and utility co! 
panies as well as insurance companies. 
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C.H. Burras, Retiring From Office, 


Is Elected to Executive Committee 


CHARLES H. BURRAS 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 25—When 
Charles H. Burras, perennial secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
ity & Surety made it 


, Agents, 
known early in the sessions here that 





he wished to retire from that office after 
havi 


capacities for a 


« served the organization in many 
thirty-one 





period of 
the 
acquiesced in his decision. 
However, his period of “retirement” was 
short lived, because they immediately 
elected him a member of the executive 
committee, both as a tribute to that 
service and in order that they may keep 
in. close in the councils of the organi- 


years, his friends in organization 


apparently 


Mr. Burras, president of Joyce & Co., 
Chicago, has enjoyed a long and dis- 
tinguished career both with his com- 
and in the organizations in which 
e has long been active. 

Charles Haves Burras was born July 
16, 1873, in North Fairfield, Ohio. He 
was educated at North Fairfield High 


School and received his LL.B. degree 
tt the Law Department of Lake 
I t (IIL.) University. 


Practiced Insurance Law 


hegan business in the legal depart- 


ment ot the London Guarantee & Acci- 
de ( P at oe : . R07 « 1 ae 

Co. at Chicago in 1897 and prac- 
t Insurance law until 1912 when he 


resieoned as general attorney of the Na- 
ti Surety Corp. at Chicago to be- 
attorney for Joyce & Co., which 
irch 15 of this year, celebrated its 
anniversary. When E. A. St. 
who had been president of Joyce 
\ . came to New York to join Wil- 
B. Joyce in 1915, Mr. Burras be- 
president of Joyce & Co., and has 
nued in that capacity since that 
t During the fifty years of its ex- 
ce, Joyce & Co. has represented 
sational Surety. Originally, it con- 
its activities to the bonding field, 
ith Mr. Joyce’s advent, it entered 
usly into the field of general in- 
e 


Burras served for four terms as 
ent of the National Association of 
ity & Surety Agents, four terms 
irman of the executive committee, 
has been secretary-treasurer con- 
isly for the past seventeen years. 
‘wo terms he was president of the 
ance Federation of Illinois and he 
iellow of the Insurance Institute of 





America. He is a member of the Chicago 
Bar Association and the American Bar 
Association. For years he was president 
of the “Forty Club” in Chicago, said to 
be the oldest dinner club in the United 
States and is a member of the Chicago 
Crime Commission. 

As toastmaster, raconteur and presid- 
ing officer, Mr. Burras has a_ national 
reputation. As a leader in the National 
Association of Casualty& Surety Agents 
he is recognized and valued for his con- 
structive performance in its progress as 
well as for the close friendships he has 
made and held. There is rejoicing in the 
organization that, although he has re- 
tired from office, he will serve as a 
member of the executive committee. 


Warfield Says AEC Tries 
To Retain War Rate Plan 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23—Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr., 
the National 
Agents, in his informal talk at the round 


Baltimore, president of 


Association of Insurance 
table discussion conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
that the 
has ruled 


Agents here today, revealed 
Atomic 
that since its project is a continuation 
of the Manhattan project at Oak Ridge, 


it should 


Energy Commission 


come under the war projects 
rating plan. 

Mr. Warfield presented this informa- 
tion as a specific example of the tend- 
governmental agencies to con- 
the 
projects rating plan which has been offi- 
cially discontinued. Mr. Warfield 
that the NAIA is contesting this hold- 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


ency of 


tinue to take advantage of war 


said 


ing by 


Welton Is Toastmaster 





SPENCER WELTON 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 24.—Spencer 
Welton, vice president, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., in charge ot 
its Chicago office (to borrow one of his 
own favorite expressions), is in “felici- 
tious mood” as he ably serves as pro- 
gram chairman and banquet toastmaster. 
The entertainment program keeps pace 
with the record he has made in similar 
capacities at former meetings. 


Second in Command in 
International Group 


R. H. PLATTS 

Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 25.—R. H. 
Platts, president of the Standard of De- 
troit Group, who was elected vice presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, has de- 
life to the 
Standard Group, having joined Standard 
Accident in 1912. 


Since that time, he has served in many 


voted his entire business 


capacities and with successively higher 


offices and increasing responsibilities, 
culminating in his election to the presi- 
the Charles C. 
sowen in June, 1946. 

A native of Michigan, Mr. Platts’ in- 


surance career began in the safety en- 


dency to succeed late 


gineering department of Standard Acci- 


dent. Later he was assigned to the un- 
derwriting departments and in 1920 he 
was made assistant superintendent, lia- 





Mrs. Dunham Is Chairman 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 24—As usual, 
at the joint conventions, there is a large 
the 
features 


delegation of women and one of 
most important entertainment 
is the bridge tournament. Mrs. Howard 
P. Dunham, New York, whose husband 
is vice president of the American Surety 
Co., is chairman of the women’s contract 
committee. Serving 
with her are the following: Mesdames J. 
Dewey Dorsett, Wallace J. Falvey and 
Ray Murphy, New York City; Mrs. J. 
Arthur Nelson and Mrs. John G. Yost, 
Baltimore; Mrs. George W. Blossom, Jr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Burras, Chicago, 
and Mrs. Carl P. Daniel, St. Louis. 


bridge tournament 


Welcome for Fairchild 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23—Claude 
W. Fairchild, former l 

of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies (during his tenure known as 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives), is receiving a warm wel- 
come here. Since Mr. Fairchild has been 
retired, he makes his home in San 
Diego, Cal. He resumed his post at this 
joint meeting as chairman of the horse- 
shoe pitching contest committee. 


general manager 


bility department. Four years later he 
was appointed superintendent in charge 
of inspection, auditing and underwriting. 

In 1928, Mr. Platts entered the execu- 
tive ranks of the company as assistant 
secretary and in 1933, he was elected 
vice president in charge of underwriting 
and allied services. Later he assumed 
jurisdiction over the production opera 
tions of the company. When the Pilot 
Insurance Co. of Toronto became affili- 
ated with Standard Accident he became 
an ofiicer and director of that company 
and when the Planet was organized in 
1944, he became a vice president and 
director of it. 

Mr. Platt has represented the Stand- 
ard in a number of bureaus and associa- 
tions and has served on important com- 
mittees 


Senator and Governor Feature 
First Joint Convention Session 


23.- 


Mass., 


Opening session of the joint casualty- 


Swampscott, September - 
surety convention here got off to a fine 
start this morning with nearly 200 at- 


tending, by the introduction of two dis- 


tinguished statesmen— United States 
Senator Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts 
and Governor Dwight H. Green of Illi- 
nois. 


President Morcom of the Internationai 


Association, who officiated, welcomed 
following his own presi- 


the Senator 


Senator Lodge 
dential 
extended greetings to the convention on 
Massa- 


A champion of free enterprise, 


address In turn, 


behalf of the Commonwealth of 
chusetts. 
Mr. Lodge stressed that there are today 
only a few countries in the world where 
people still 
Having recently returned from abroad, 
he said that it is behind the iron curtain 


practice free enterprise. 


that the personal liberties of the people 
are curbed and free enterprise does not 
exist. Under the American system, on 
the other hand, the philosophy is that 





“We succeed best where people prosper.” 

Senator Lodge expressed the hope that 
“You will be so encouraged and invigor- 
ated by the emphasis at this meeting on 
free enterprise that you will return home 
redoubled in your efforts to see that the 
American system under which we pros- 
per will work better than ever. You are 


a vital part of that system and thus 
yours is a great responsibility.” Senator 
Lodge introduced Governor Green. 


Governor’s Stirring Message 


Governor Green, who is the thirtieth 
to be elected to that office in Illinois, 
delivered a stirring message in which he 
dramatized the important role which in- 
surance plays in the American picture. 
His address is reviewed elsewhere. 

Five Insurance Commissioners are at- 
tending this meeting—Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts; W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut; Nellis P. Parkin- 
son of Illinois; David B. Soule of Maine 
and George A. Bisson of Rhode Island. 
Messrs. Harrington and Allyn were in- 
troduced this morning by President 
Morcom. At tomorrow’s session Presi- 
dent Carl P. Daniel of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will have the honor of welcoming 
Messrs. Parkinson, Soule and Bisson. 
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Morcom Urges Cooperative Action at 


Time When Regulation Is Increasing 
Stresses Need for Adequacy of Rates Under New Rating Laws; 


Believes Administrative Authorities Will Exercise 
Power Fairly; Sees Public Interest Uppermost 


Swampscott, Mass., September 23.—A 
strong plea was made by C. B. Morcom, 
president, International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters (who is 
Aetna Casualty & 
Surety), in opening the joint convention 


1 


here today 


vice president of 


of that organization and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, that the casualty-surety 
industry should work together in a true 
spirit of cooperation to solve some of 
pressing problems now con 


Mr. Morcom had _ particu- 


tronting if 


rly in mind Government regulation 
which, he said, is not new to the indus 
try “as we have lived under it and gen 
erally prospered through it for a long 
time.” But he declared that the future 
spells considerably more regulation than 


in the past and “we must be concerned 
about it until we know the direction of 
administrative procedure.” 

Pointing out that new rating laws have 
been adopted by many states and pre 
sumably will be effective in all jurisdic 
tions shortly, and that such laws provide 


at rates shall not be excessive, inade- 


1 
unfairly discriminatory, Mr. 
Morcom said: “The free competition 
system will quickly and decisively take 


We hope 
that, as a matter of protecting the public 


quate of 


care of any excessive rates. 


interest and necessity, the state insur 
ance authorities will be no less decisive 
in seeing to it that rates shall be ade- 
quate They have a specific responsi 
bility to protect the public against inade 
quate rates quite as firmly as against 
excessive rates Let the rule, for the 


protection of all, be applied with equal 


A Few Plain Facts 
The speaker emphasized in this con- 
hat the establishment and main- 
rates concerns 


tenance of adequate 


everyone. “Anyone who thinks other- 
wise had better look a few plain facts in 
the face,” he said. “Rates must be ade 
quate to cover the cost of doing business 
and provide sufficient reserves to as- 
sure the prompt payment of claims. 
They must be adequate to pay producers 
a fair commission. They must be ade 
quate to return a fair profit on invest- 
ment capital so that the industry shall 
have ample capital to meet the new and 
expanding demands for insurance 

“It is tolly to imagine that somehow 
the insurance business can operate on 
pre-war rates in the midst of all too ob 
vious post-war prices for everything else. 
It costs more to eat, more to keep warm, 
and more to keep clothed. Labor costs 
are up, material costs are up, and court 
judgments are up. [ven Government is 
more expensive. Existing price condi- 
tions must be reflected in our own rate 
structures. If they are not, a restricted 
insurance market will develop, people 
who need insurance won't get it, and 
some who do might find that there isn’t 
enough money in the till to pay claims. 





“Thus far, on the whole, administra- 
tion of the new rate regulatory laws has 


not created undue difficulties. There is 
reassuring evidence that the administra- 
tive authorities are aware of their heavy 
responsibilities. 

“They seem to recognize that their 
duty is to regulate rates within statutory 
provisions, and not try to run the whole 
insurance business. They realize that 
decisions in one state must be reached in 
full consideration of conditions in other 
states. In addition, burdensome admin- 
istrative detail must be avoided. The 
judgment of the companies and their rat- 
ing bureaus must not be disregarded. 
Rating plans used by a particular com- 
pany should be uniform countrywide, as 
far as possible. Arbitrary exercise of 
power must be prevented.” 

Sees Greater Public Scrutiny 

Because the possibility of Federal 
regulation is over “both our houses,” Mr. 
Morcom stressed the need for a spirit of 
cooperation on the part of both state 
regulatory authorities and the industry 
in approaching and solving their prob- 
lems. He was glad to note that “there 
are signs that they are doing so, and if 
they continue to work together in that 
spirit we may rightly expect to continue 
rendering a vital public service under 
state regulation.” 

At the same time, the speaker urged 
his audience to face the fact that under 
the new conditions the cost of doing 
business will come under greater public 
scrutiny. “These costs will be measured 
by the yardstick of the amount and 
quality of service rendered,” he declared. 
Therefore, the rates must be adequate to 
pay producers a fair commission meas- 
ured by the amount and quality of serv- 
ice rendered. 

It was further recommended by Mr. 
Morcom that more consideration be 
given to what the public really thinks of 
the casualty-surety industry and what 
might be done to correct many wrong 
impressions which may exist. Admitting 
that there is a division of opinion as to 
the best method to pursue in order to 
correct the situation, he said: “But I am 
sure that all of us will readily agree that 
one of the strongest influences we can 
use is through the improvement of our 
services. The publi® will be much more 
impressed by deeds than by words no 


.matter how expertly the words are put 


together. That calls for better perform- 
ance by everyone of us, companies and 
producers together.” 
Settlement of Claims 

Giving a specific example, Mr. Mor- 
com said that “our standing with the 
public can be strengthened or weakened 
by the promptness or the slowness we 
display in paying an insured for loss in- 
curred within policy provisions.” He 
spoke of the Statement of Principles for 
settlement of workmen’s compensation 
claims, adopted a few vears ago by mem- 
ber companies of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, and said: 

“Those principles are just as important 
today, and will be tomorrow, as thev 
were at tle time of their adoption. I 
hope all companies are living up to them. 
because when one fails to do so the 
whole industry suffers. The same gen- 
eral policy applies to the settlement of 
all claim&, and its application calls for 
the best efforts of the companies.” 


Growth of the Industry 
3ringing his address to a close, the 
speaker cited the great progress made 
by the casualty insurance industry since 


C. B. MORCOM 


1890 when twenty-eight carriers were 
writing $8,596,554 of casualty premiums. 
This compares with some 746 carriers at 
present—183 of them stock companies— 
which in 1946 produced a total premium 
volume of some $2,000,000,000, of which 
more than two-thirds was written by the 
stock companies. Similarly, in 1890 only 
some half-dozen lines of casualty insur- 
ance were available. Today a casualty 
company writing business nationwide 
will cover virtually every hazard of a 
mechanized world. 

“The same progress is true of the fi- 
delity and surety field,” said Mr. Mor- 
com. “There is no longer valid excuse 
for any business closing its doors be- 
cause of the dishonesty of an employe 
or the failure of a contractor to perform 
his obligations. There are fidelity and 
surety bonds to protect soundly operated 
business against all of the common haz- 
ards of dishonesty, hold-up, burglary, 
loss of valuable papers, non-performance 
by contractors, and many others. 

“The future holds even greater promise, 
Insurance has become indispensable to 
the operation of business large or small. 
No sound financial institution would con- 
sider financing an enterprise that is not 
adequately protected by insurance; no 
sane proprietor would venture into busi- 
ness without that protection. Yet, there 
are still great uncovered fields. 

“That we have serious problems, no 
one should deny. That we have any 
problems which cannot be solved, no one 
should fear. That we stand in the pres- 
ence of a future brighter than our past, 
no one should doubt. In striving toward 
the achievement of our goal, we must 
stand together and work together, com- 
pany and producer alike. If we do this, 
remembering our responsibility to pro- 
vide the public with an essential service, 
then we shall all prosper together.” 





Fetzer and Jones Absent 

Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23.—Two fig- 
ures long familiar at the joint casualty- 
surety conventions, Wade Fetzer and 
Cliff C. Jones are missed at this gath- 
ering. Mr. Fetzer, board chairman of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, is busy 
with arrangements for celebration of his 
fiftieth anniversary in insurance Septem- 
ber 29. Mr. Fetzer is a charter member 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents and became its first 
president in 1913. Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
president of Alexander & Co., is here. 

Mr. Jones, president, R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Kansas City, Mg., also is a former 
president of the organization as well as 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He is now on a visit to South 
America. 








Harrington Stimulate: 
Casualty Gen. Age 5 


EXTENDS PRAISE; HAS WARN 55 





Carl Daniel’s Report Points to w 
Membership Drive; Chas. Rei. 
Critical of FPHA Action 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 22. . 


ance Commissioner C. F. J. Harr n 
almost “stole the show” at the nd 
table discussion session here toda ld 
by the National Association of Ca ty 


& Surety Agents. When President (ar 
P. Daniel, St. Louis, called upon hit: for 
a few remarks “as one of the former 
members of our executive commitice” 
the Commissioner had not intended to 
make an extended address. But one 
thing led to another and by the time he 
had finished he had (1) expressed hi 
faith in the insurance producers o 
America as “the last line of rugged in- 
dividualism in this country’; (2) had 
given a close-up view of Public Law 15 
and state rate regulatory laws as they 
affect agents; (3) declared that the en- 
actment of rating legislation will prove a 
tragic error if reasonable facilities are 
not provided for the administration of 
the laws enacted, and (4) gave helpful 
background facts on conditions which 
were responsible for the tight markets 
that have existed in the fire insurance 
end of the business. 

The Commissioner made his biggest 
hit with his audience when he declared: 
“You are paying your own way and earn- 
ing your conmmission by your own ef- 
forts. You are entitled to the considera- 
tion of state supervisory officials and I 
for one will never be afraid to stick up 
for you and for the American agency 
system.” 

Fearful of Government Interference 

At the same time Mr. Harrington ex- 
pressed his fear that unless producers 
and companies alike demonstrate that 
they can take care of their own prob- 
lems, “the Government will step in and 
do it tor you.” He further declared that 
the insurance business in this country 
for some years to come cannot rely with 
too much security upon foreign markets 
to provide the protection needed. “We 
will have to cope with some problems as 
tight insurance markets ourselves, pro- 
viding our own reinsurance facilities, and 
if we fail to do so we may find a Gov- 
ernmental agency set up to do so,’ he 
said. 

FPHA Action Arouses Reid’s Ire 

Biggest discussion at this session «cn- 
tered around the recent action of ihe 
Federal Public Housing Administration 
in seeking to retain the war projects rat- 
ing plan for application to the bur !ing 
contracts calling for the re-erecti 
veterans’ camp buildings. Charles A 
Reid of Pittsburgh, partner in Wa/)ice 
M. Reid & Co., who brought up the 
ject, said that private contractor é 
getting these jobs at favorable tern 
that the insurance agent’s partici] n 
is still the same as under the war - 
ects rating plan. This means, he 
that the agent does a lot of work, | 
cut a lot of red tape, and then re s 
for his efforts the greatly reduced z 
pensation (or fee) provided under t! 
surance adviser’s agreement of tli 
projects rating plan. 

Mr. Reid strongly recommended 
the National Association join with 
producer organizations in putting a 
to this kind of unfair treatment. It 
the sentiment of those present, ani 
pressed by President Daniel, that | 
Sawyer, administrative director 
counsel of the National Associa 
should go to Washington, look over 
situation, and “see what can be done 
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dent, National Association of Insurance 
\vents, who “sat in” on the meeting and 
who was called upon to speak on the 
subject, said that his organization is cog- 
nizant of the situation and would be only 
too glad to assist the casualty general 
nts in correcting the FPHA approach. 
Warfield also said: “Theoretically 
the war projects rating plan has been 
‘d. But now Government agencies 
ire trying to continue the plan under the 
vuise that jobs let are a continuation of 
previous contracts.” 

Drive for New Members Planned 
One of the recommendations Presi- 
dent Daniel’s report was that further 
study be undertaken and plans made to 
enlarge the membership of the organiza- 
tion. It now has 433 members but 
greater representation is needed on the 
P acific Coast and in the South. Charles 
H. Burras, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, 
thought that if the membership were 
doubled “we could cut our dues in half.” 
In executive session this afternoon plans 
lor the membership drive were discussed 
in detail. 








cance 


Points to Judge Sawyer’s Appointment 
Pre sident Daniel, in reviewing the past 
rs activities, said that the association 

Was fortunate to secure the services of 

ludge Elmer W. Sawyer of New York 

epresent us as counsel on legisla- 

e matters, and also in becoming a 
ber of the All-Industry Committee 
e two moves were of considerable 

ince to us in ascertaining facts, 
ng the necessary contacts with other 
nts of the industry and in the for- 
niulation of plans to protect the interests 
members and their clientele, the 

nee buying public.” He continued: 


veral developments have occurred 
ludge Sawyer’s report to the mem- 
p last March, one of the most im- 
t being the passage in the House 
presentatives of the Simpson. bill 
e regulation of insurance rates in 
trict of Columbia. Congress ad- 
| before the Senate could take ac- 
ut we believe it reason safe to 
| that the Simpson bill will be en- 
nto law. The Simpson bill is a 
departure from the original A!l 
y bill and even from the modified 
" whaek emerged after the adop 
the so-called Moser amendments. 
pattern of rate regulation which 
eve more than ample to meet the 
ation of Public Law 15, and at the 
time comes much closer to what 
e had in mind as being necessary 
tect the industry and the public 
preserve competition. 


le in Rate Regulatory Legislation 
S association should be proud of 
has played in the molding of 
on the vital and controversial 
rate regulatory legislation. The 


Carl P. Daniel Voices His Faith in 


Lasting Quality of Agency System 


President of Producers’ Group Doubts That It Will Ever Be 
Replaced by Direct Writing; But Cos. and Agents 


Must Perform as Real Partners 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 24—Speak- 
ing at the joint convention session here 
today of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, Carl P. Daniel of St. 
Louis, president of the latter organiza- 
tion, voiced his confidence in the Ameri- 
can Agency System which, he declared, 
“is here to stay but only if agents are 
permitted to function as real partners 
with the companies in our great  busi- 
ness.” In making this declaration Mr. 
Daniel pointed out that through the 
years companies and agents have worked 
hand in hand, usually in a spirit of co- 
operation “that has produced results not 
only satisfactory from the self-interest 
point of view of both sides but reason- 
ably satisfactory to the public. Com- 
panies have prospered. Agents have 
built up their own prosperous individual 
businesses and have become, as_ the 
courts say, independent contractors. 
Many differences have arisen over the 
vears but divergent views have been sat 
isfactorily reconciled in the main.” 

Mr. Daniel said he did not agree with 
the feeling in some quarters that com- 
panies and agents are working at cross 
purposes. He called attention to the as- 
tounding growth of insurance premium 
income in the United States to indicate 
that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. “Companies and agents,” he said, 
operating under the American agency 
system, have made our country the most 
insurance conscious nation in the world.” 

Agency System Not Too Expensive 

Referring to the occasional comment 
to the effect that “the agency system of 
operation is too expensive and might well 
be replaced by marketing insurance on a 
direct business basis,” Mr. Daniel de- 
clared: “Is it too expensive? There are 
few products obtainable in any field of 
commerce with respect to which the buy- 
er’s ultimate cost entails as low a mar- 
keting factor as insurance. The provi- 
sions in rates for expenses include not 
only the remuneration of the agent but 





move to foist upon the industry a 
strait-jacket type of regulation has 
been substantially checked in a number 
of states, and our efforts contributed ma- 
terially to this result. The philosophy of 
many people underwent a change and 
encouraging signs for even more support 
of our position are developing right 
along. 

“But the time has not arrived when we 
dare relax our efforts. Too many states 
enacted laws providing for rigid regula- 
tion, and I urge that we cooperate with 
our members and other locally interested 
groups in those states where campaigns 
are launched to secure amendment of 
these laws. Only a few states will be 1 
legislative session in 1948, and between 
now and January, 1949, we should be 
able to exert considerable influence in 
the fight to preserve state regulation on 
a truly competitive basis. 

“We have endeavored to cooperate 
whenever possible with other national 
producer organizations, and going our 
own way only when we felt that the best 
interests of our members and the public 
demanded a separate course of action. 
Our relationship with the officers and 
other leaders in these organizations have 
continued to be cordial.” 

Plate Glass Plan 


Finally, Mr. Daniel called attention to 


all other underwriting, supervisory and 
operational expenses. 

‘The fact is that the direct writing 
companies have seldom if ever pioneered 
in any new line of insurance or tried to 
create insurance consciousness. Instead, 
they have taken a ‘free ride’ for the most 
part, by going after the business of that 
part of the public that has been taught 
the need for insurance by the agency 
system. Their appeal has been on a 
price basis. It is generally conceded by 
all merchandisers that it is more expen- 
sive to pioneer the sale of a product 
than to capitalize upon the pioneering 
of others. Astute company executives 
know all this and understand why direct 
writing by all or even by a majority of 
companies would not work.” 

The speaker then issued the warning: 

“If the insurance buying public should 
decide that it does not like the American 
Agency System, it will divert its patron- 
age to other channels, just as it has 
done in other lines of business, whether 
the channels be direct writing or other- 
wise. We agents, representing agency- 
minded stock insurance companies, pos 
sess the courage and confidence to face 
this fact squarely.” 

Need for Partnership Recognized 

Admittedly there have been instances 
where agents have condemned the com- 
panies and where company executives 
have treated the agent as anything but a 
business partner. But Mr. Daniel called 
these instances “marginal incidents” and 
said. “We should not be too greatly dis- 
turbed or too greatly influenced by them. 

The great majority of agents and 
company executives recognize the neces- 
sity for a partnership which provides the 
jacilities ior creating and maintaining an 
adequate insurance market and the fa- 
cilities for bringing the public and that 
market together. These men recognize 
that not all the insurance intelligence is 
on one side of this partnership, that ob- 
jectives are the same, that mutual re- 
spect for the views of others is impera- 
tive and in the best interests of the busi 


two matters of importance in which the 


association was called in for conference 
by the National Bureau of Casualty Un 
derwriters. “The first,” he said, “was in 
connection with the ‘glass insurance 
premium discount plan,’ the adoption of 
which we strongly opposed, because of 
our belief that in reaching as low as a 
$100 premium for the breaking point, the 
plan virtually resulted in confiscation of 
our commissions. So far, the plan has 
not been put into effect anywhere except 

New York. 

“As you probably know, the National 
Bureau has had under consideration for 
some time a retrospective plan for lia- 
bility insurance, and along with other 
producer organizations this association 
was requested to participate in the dis- 
cussions of the proposal. This subject 
demands our closest attention. 

“In connection with these and other 
rating matters, Judge Sawyer in his ca 
pacity as administrative director and 
counsel has been in close touch with the 
situation, as well as have some of the 
members of your executive committee.’ 

Closing his report, Mr. Daniel paid 
special tribute to Charles H. Burras 
“whose counsel and guidance have been 
invaluable during my tenure of office.” 


September 


22-25 








CARL P. DANIEL 
ness, and that over the years the part 
nership that has made our business great 
can keep it great.” 

In closing Mr. Daniel said: “Some one 
has said that insurance is the last large 
business still conducted upon a real com 
petitive basis. If this is true and if it is 
to continue, it behooves all of us to work 
in harmony with each other. Harmony 
does not rule out honest difference of 
views. It requires only mutual respect 
for the views of the other fellow....We 
should do our arguing and resolve our 
differences in private and publicly pre 
sent a united front to encroachments 
from outside. We must ever remember 
that our function is largely a fiduciary 
relationship to the public. We are cus 
todians not only of the funds of the pub- 
lic. We are to a large degree custodians 
of the economy of net “s 


Yost Is Golf Chairman 





YOST 
Mass., Sept. 23. 


JOHN G. 
Swampscott, John G. 
Yost, vice president, American Bonding 
Co., Baltimore, is on familiar ground as 
chairman of the golf committee. He has 
served in this capacity at these conven 
tions for years, and the golf events under 
his guiding hand run smoothly 


Management Is Hospitable 

Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23—The 
New Ocean House management is ex 
tremely hospitable, with President Clem- 
ent Kennedy giving the convention his 
personal attention. 
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Governor Green Offers Plan to Check 
“The Widening Spiral of Inflation” 


Reiterates Warning on Rate Advances Under New State Laws; 
Says Market Must Be Maintained; Declares Govern- 
ment Should Learn From Insurance Industry 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23.—Governor 
Dwieht H. Green of Illinois, speaking he 
fore the first joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents today, re 
iterated the warning he gave in his recent 
address before the Insurance Federation 
of Minnesota—that regulatory procedures 
under the new state rating laws shall not 


result in any increases in rates not abso- 


lutely necessary. 

He also again stressed the necessity of 
maintaining an imsurance market to meet 
public requirements and said_ that while 
driver responsibility laws, recommended 


and supported by the insurance industry 
have been helpful in meeting the growing 
problem of traffic safety, there 1s a definite 
responsibility upon the states and at least 
a moral responsibility on the insurance 
companies, to see that insurance 1s avail 
able to every licensed motorist who desires 


the state rating laws 


said 


With 


enacted, the 


Should Not Increase Rates 

“The final and convincing argument on 
this subject must come from the record to 
be made in the next few The publi 
is less concerned with who makes the rules 
than with how well they work. Your cus 
tomers will measure their performance by 
the adequacy and the cost of the insur- 
ance provided. Recent legislation may be 
blamed for insurance costs, 
however justifiable and inevitable increased 
rates mav be. Therefore, while it 1s im 
perative that rates be adequate to keep our 
insurance companies sound and solvent, and 
to permit payment of future claims, it 1s 
imperative that the regulatory procedures 
under new laws shall not result in’ any 
increases in rates not absolutely necessary.” 

Saving that it is much easier to advise 


re spect to 


Governor 


vears 


increases 1m 


insurance men to keep imsurance costs 
down than to tell them how to do it in 
these inflationary days, Governor Green 
said it is time for all America to take full 
notice of the widening spiral of inflation 


and what it threatens to the people of the 
country. “Certainly,” he said, “no group 
of Americans is more keenly aware of that 
peril than the insurance men whose busi 
payments 


ness it is to provide for future 
turn those 


in dollars to chents who must 
dollars into needed goods and services.” 
The Governor presented two measures 
judgment would curb the in 
the first, 
second, 


which in his 
Hationary immediate 
reduction in Federal taxes; to curb 
efforts to maintain an artificial export 
market for American goods for 
which prices are steadily advancing 
Should Reduce Taxes 

As to reduction in Federal taxes, the 
Governor said that a reduction in corporate 
income taxes will effectively reduce costs 
if production all along the line from basic 
materials to consumer goods while reduc 
tion in personal income taxes “will help 
the consumer to survive a squeeze in which, 
according to statistical experts, his current 
have jumped 
income and 


Processes : 


scarce 


expenditures for necessities 
from 71% to 93% of his 
threatens to hit the saturation point 

“In speaking of tax reduction, | am 
dealing in facts, not politics. And it is 
time for the politicians, who opposed re 
duction in income taxes because, they said, 
the continuance of high taxes was neces 
sary to check inflation, to behold the in- 
flation which their policy has produced.” 

Referring to the billions of dollars this 
country is to be called upon to provide for 


so-called loans to Europe, Governor Green 
said it is a mistake to think of these grants 
as loans because loans “are something you 
believe you have a chance to get back.” 
He asked if anybody is studying carefully 
how much this country can afford to give 
to Europe at this time. He said Congress 
and the American people need to con- 
sider how many farm tractors and_ tools 
of production can be spared for men and 
nations who have neither the strength nor 
the will to use them. The spark which will 
rekindle the peoples of Europe in_ their 
hour of desperation cannot be supplied by 
\merican largesse but must be found in 
the courage and fires of their own souls, 
the Governor declared. 

“T often realize,” he continued, “that there 
are many things which men in Government 
can learn from the insurance industry. One 
thing we need to learn now is that no mat- 
ter how large your resources, they always 
must be sufficient for the liabilities placed 


against them. We all realize that insur- 
ance 1s one of the biggest businesses 

probably the biggest business—in America 
It remains so because its competent man- 


agement has consistently seen to it. that 


its resources were always equal to the 
responsibilities which emergencies might 
place upon them. The operators of our 


insurance system have always known just 
how great were their resources. 

“As a nation, we need to do some simi- 
lar reckoning. We like to talk about the 
unlimited resources of America, but when 
less than one-tenth of the population of 
the world is carrying two-thirds of the 
world’s debt, it is time to be as sure of the 
extent of our resources as we are of the 
size of the mortgage which has been put 
upon them. Over-expansion can be as fatal 
to nations as to private enterprises. 

“Another thing which government can 
learn from insurance is to think first of 
the prior claims upon us. Although insur- 
ance has provided a large share of the 
capital which has built American railroads 
and American industry, and although we 
now look to insurance funds for the capi- 
tal to provide the housing so badly needed 
in America, we know that the directors of 
insurance companies, before they make any 
investments, look to their responsibilities 
to their policyholders and their share- 
holders. 

Responsibility of Government 

“It is time for the directors of the 
business of the American people—their 
Government in Washington and in the 
state capitals of the nation—to look first 
at their responsibilities to their sharehold- 
ers—the American people themselves. We 
hear so much these days about the changed 
conditions in which the miracles of science 
have brought the world to our doorstep. 
Yes, the world is at our doorstep, with its 
hat in its hand. Though few Americans 
ever turn away the stranger at the door- 
step, prudent Americans see first that there 
is enough for their own. And wise Ameri- 
cans learned a long time ago that they 
could nat afford to feed the hungry who 
were not hungry enough to take their turn 
at the woodpile.” 

Saying that the 


great institution of 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


VICTOR MONTGOMERY, President 
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Goodwin Outlines New 
Auto Insurance Program 


Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23.—In 


ately following Governor Gyeen’s adiress 
in which he stressed the difficultic ne 
automobile owners are finding in in- 
ing coverage this morning, Richard \ 
Goodwin, New York, first vice president. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., speaking 
on behalf of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, of which he js 


president, advised the Governor: 

“Our association last week adopted a 
program which will lead to formation of 
an assigned risk plan for automobile jn- 
surance in every state where such « plan 
This means that 
legitimately en- 
titled to automobile insurance can secure 
rh 

Approximately 30 states now have auto 
assigned risk plans. 


is not now in force. 


every automobile risk 


It is recognized, of 
course, that in these states and others 
them 
some car drivers who cannot qualify un- 


which will adopt there will be 
der even an assigned risk plan. That is 
why Mr. Goodwin put emphasis in his 
statement on “every automobile risk 
legitimately entitled to automobile insur- 


” 
ance, 








American insurance was built on the prin- 
ciples of the American system of free 
Government and free enterprise, Governor 
Green said in conclusion: 

“The men who sell insurance are in 
effect selling those principles to the Ameri- 
can people. Because of their close contact 
with the clients whom they serve, the in- 
surance men are in a position where they 
can help to mold public opinion in_ this 
nation. For the security of their own en- 
terprise, for the future of their country, 
they should take the lead in preaching the 
doctrine of a strong, free and _ solvent 
\merica. 

Perils of Inflation 

“They should help to warn America o/ 
the perils of inflation, the necessity of re- 
ducing taxes, the importance of concen- 
trating our efforts on American problems, 
and the dangers of Communism and ever) 
other alien philosophy which promises ow 
people something for nothing. For now, as 
never before, America needs to cling t 
the faiths of our fathers. We must rel) 
on them to insure us against all the old 
and new risks of a changing world. Wit! 
their protection we shall complete th 
building of a stronger and better natio! 
for a free and happy people.” 


Earls’ Popular Attendants 

Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 23.—Among 
the most popular people attending th 
joint convention here are William T 
Earls, president of the Earls-Dlaine 
Agency, Cincinnati, the gracious Mrs 
Earls, and their son Thomas W. Earls, 
who is in business with his father as 
vice president of the agency. It will be 
surprising to everybody here if Tom 
Earls fails to take home some of the gol! 
trophies. He is former city champion 0 
Cincinnati. 


MARK FEER AT DARTMOUTH 

Mark Feer, son of H. Ernest Feer, a! 
executive of the Accident & Casua'ty al 
the Wintesthur, Switzerland home «tiice, 
arrived here recently from abroad to at- 
tend Dartmouth College where he }s 4 
sophomore. His father has many friends 
in this country in the fire-casualty ranks. 
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Second Rating Forum 
May Meet in Chicago 


32 STATES AT RICHMOND, VA. 
Compensation al Other Casualty Lines 
To Be Treated at Next Meeting 
Later Lhasa Year 





So many subjects were on the agenda 
of the Zone 3 forum on rating matters 


held at Richmond, Va., last week that 
it proved difficult for many of those at- 
tending the school to digest all that the 
speakers had to say regarding rate mak- 
ing problems arising in different lines 
and classifications of coverage. As a 


consequence, it was decided at the con- 
clusion of the school to limit the sub- 
jects at any future forums which may be 


lt was tentatively agreed to hold an- 
other forum within the next sixty or 
ninety days at some central point such 
as a Chicago. While this city was not 
definitely selected, consensus of those 
prese nt at the executive session at which 
the matter was discussed was that that 
city would be the most suitable place be- 
cause of its central location. 

|. Edwin Larson, Florida Commis- 
- ier, who presided over the sessions of 

. Richmond school and also over the 
executive session, said that in his opinion 
it would probably be best to limit the 
subjects at the next forum to workmen’s 
compensation and possibly one or two 
other subjects in the casualty line. If 
the one planned to be held next proves 
successful it was expected that others 
would follow from time to time and that 
a permanent conference of those han- 
dling rating matters would be set up to 
arrange for future forums. 

Speakers at the Richmond forum sat 
in with Commissioners present and with 
representatives of more than thirty De- 
partments at the executive session. They 
included company officials and experts 
skilled in rating matters. In addition to 
discussion of plans for future forums, 
some of the time at the meeting was 
given over to hearing the speakers 
clarify certain points stressed in their 
papers that were not altogether clear to 
some who heard them. 

Primary purpose of the Richmond 
forum was to familiarize new personnel 


of departments with the procedure of 


thr 
them in conformity 


rate making and to assist in laying the 

undwork for more uniformity in rates 
‘hout the country so as to bring 
with provisions of 





Public Law 15. 

As Commissioner Larson explained, 
Richmond was selected for the forum 
of Zone 3 because the Virginia Depart- 


Se ms 


nent has a model setup for administra- 
lon ot rates, particularly those in the 
ilty line, and accomplishes this work 
economical manner. During the 
many of those in attendance 
ed themselves of the opportunity of 


visiting the Department at the Capitol 


ce how Virginia does the job. 








AETNA’S NEW SAFETY FILM 


“Live and Let Live” Uses 3-Dimensional 


sented with panoramic 


Animation to Show 10 Causes 
of Traffic Accidents 
e and Let Live,” a new highway 
educational motion picture which 
three-dimensional animation to dem- 
nstrate ten of the leading causes of 
ents, has just been released by the 
| picture bureau of the Aetna Cas- 
& Surety Co. 
ugh the use of exact replica of 
and automobiles, moving on real- 
miniature sets, entire traffic se- 
es are filmed from above and pre- 
effect. As a re- 
audiences can see the cause and 
of unsafe driving practices and 
‘ason for each safety suggestion 
“clearly than would be _ possible 
‘h any other technique. 
‘film, which has a running time of 
nutes, was photographed in full 
Prints are available to Aetna 
who arrange showings in their 
communities as a part of their 
prevention activities. 


Maryland Casualty’s Claim Dep’t 
In New York Completely Modernized 





Women’s Lounge Room 


Otto Kaufmann, manager, and Wade close to which is the medical department 
G. Bounds, deputy manager of Mary- supervised by Dr. Arthur V. Graham, 
land Casualty’s casualty and bonding zone surgeon of the Maryland. Nearby 
claim department at the New York City is the women’s lounge room, a new fa- 


which is homelike in its furnish- 


William 


reason to be proud of their efforts over 


oftice—107 Street—have good  cility, 


ing and conducive to the enjoyment of 


modernizing reading, the radio, card playing, and 


their department and centralizing all of 
its activities on one floor. There are a 
number of new features that immediately 


the past few months in 
equipped with electric stove and refrig- 
lunches. 


erator for noon-hour 


Centralization the Objective 
such as the With centralization of activity as the 
objective, the claim department’s key 
divisions have been newly laid out to 
: provide: (1) uniformity of arrangement 
improved of desks and tables for the field men; 
rendered (2) all files in one location; (3) a new 
stock room which represents a consolida- 
tion of two storage rooms and nine 
storage cabinets; (4) a new dictophone 
section; (5) private offices for all claim 


visitors, 
both 
on individual desks, but other 


meet the eye of 


fluorescent lighting overhead and 
improve- 
ments find expression in the 
service 


quality of the claim 


to agents, brokers and insureds. 
The visitor’s first impression is the in 
newly decorted reception 


viting, room, 


THE MOST COMPLETE HOSPITAL COVERAGE 
ON TODAY’S DISABILITY MARKET 


30 100 365 


DAYS DAYS DAYS 


HOSPITAL rier 


PROTECTION 


MATERNITY 
BENEFITS 


Expense of childbirth, pregnancy, mis 
. carriage or Caesarian section covered 
up to 10 times the daily room 
rate in hospital or elsewhere. 












EMERGENCY 
ACCIDENT | 
EXPENSE 


PLUS [Seema 
‘uel 10 


HOSPITAL INCIDENTALS-525-550-5100 


Operating Room, Anaesthesia, X-Rays, Medicines, Surgical Dres- 
sings, Hypodermics, Therapeutic Treatment, Blood Transfusions, Am- 
bulance, Laboratory, Oxygen Tent, Physio-therapy, Cardiographs, 
Basal Metabolism, Blood Analysis, Penicillin and other drugs. 


SURGICAL... MEDICAL CARE... POLIO...LOSS OF TIME... AVAILABLE BY RIDER 


ALSO...THE MOST COMPLETE MANY EXCELLENT TERRITORIES STILL 
DISABILITY COVERAGE ON AVAILABLE . . . FOR DETAILS WRITE: 


TODAY’S MARKET! 





4 


LIFETIME < ¥ L 
cv emmores COMBINED MUTUAL 
OVER-AGE CASUALTY ‘COMPANY 

PAYMASTER y 


> SeERVice YA 


W. Clement Stone, President 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Maternity covered in all policies. 





supervisors, and (6) sound-proof ceiling 
for the stenographic department. 

In addition an educational program is 
now available to staff members, result 
being that twelve men have enrolled 
for the casualty claim course of the In 
surance Society of New York and twen 
ty-five of the staff are taking the Mary 
land Casualty’s correspondence course. 

Manger Kaufmann, one of the veteran 
claim executives of the William Street 
area, has given forty-four vears of serv 
ice to the Maryland Casualty, and is 
highly respected. Deputy Manager 
Bounds has been with the company 
for the past twenty-two years, the first 
ten of which he spent in the home 
office. He was one of the organizers 
of the Surety Claim Men’s Forum ot 
New York and is chairman of its plan 
ning committee. 


N. Y. Study on Compulsory 
Car Inspection Under Way 


A special committee of the Greater 
New York Safety Council was named 
this week to study the advisability of 
compulsory inspection of motor vehicles 
in New York State as a means of re 
ducing traffic deaths. Chairman of the 
committee is P. E. Tobin of the Coun 
cil’s commercial vehicle section. 

Frank L. Jones, Council president, and 
retired vice president of the Equitable 
Society, said the committee will inves 
tigate, among other things, the effect on 
the traffic accident rate of compulsory 
inspections in states like New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where two inspections a 
year are required by law. The commit 
tee will present its findings and recom 
mendations in time for use by the Coun 
cil at public hearings to be held next 
month by the joint legislative committee 
on motor vehicle problems. 

“Whether to require by law that every 
motor vehicle be inspected twice a year 
and mechanical defects corrected is a 
matter entitled to careful considera 
tion,” said Mr. Jones. “Police reports of 
accidents throughout the nation last year 
listed vehicle defects as contributing 
causes in 18% of all fatal accidents. This 
compared with only 8% in 1941. The 
percentage was 18 in 1945 but, with an 
increase in the number of motor vehicle 
accident fatalities from 28,076 in 1945 to 
33,700 last year, it indicates that more 
people were killed last year than in 1945 
by automobiles that had no right to be 
on the road.” 


UPTOWN OFFICES CONSOLIDATED 


Globe and Royal Indemnity Cos. Make 
N. Y. Move Which Will Improve 
Their Facilities; Lindquist Mer. 
ffective September 22, the operations 
of the New York City uptown offices of 
the Globe Indemnity and the Royal In 
demnity were consolidated in offices lo 


cated at 51 East Forty-second Street 
This merging of operations has made 
possible improved facilities in connec 


tion with these companies’ casualty and 


surety business. 
kK. G. Lindquist, who was manager of 
Globe Indemnity’s uptown office, has 


been appointed manager of the combined 
offices. G. H. Huneke will be associated 
with him as assistant manager. The tele 
phone number is MUrray Hill 2-2212. 


Ferree Leaves Travelers 
After 36 Years’ Service 


Charles E. Ferree, assistant agency 
secretary of the four Travelers Insurance 
Cos., will retire from active duty at = 
end of this month having reached the 
tirement age. He entered the service al 
the companies thirty-six years ago as a 
casualty special agent assigned to the 
Syracuse, N. Y. office. 

In 1912 Mr. Ferree went to New York 
City as a special representative and a 
year later returned to Syracuse as mana- 
ger. In 1917 he was again transferred to 
New York City and in 1920 he came to 
the home office as assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. In 1929 he was made 
assistant agency secretary. 
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Huge Cost of Running 
Government Must End 


CONGRESSMAN TELLS BAR 


One-Third of People’s Earnings Go to 
Support Government; Hope in 
New Commission 


Something must be done soon to re- 
duce the expense of Government now 
borne by the people or the Republic as 
we know it will disappear, said Clarence 
|. Brown, representative in Congress 
from Ohio, speaking before the American 
Bar Association at Cleveland, on Mon- 
day. Mr. Brown was hopeful of some 
results along that line as result of the 
newly formed bipartisan commission au- 
thorized by Congress to find means ot 
ending over-lapping functions and other 
economies. The commission will meet 
next week for the first time and it is ex- 
pected former President Hoover will be 
selected as chairman. In his talk Repre- 
sentative Brown said: 

“Never before in all our peace time 
history has Government cost so much. 
Phe average American who is gainfully 
employed, works three days out of each 
ten to pay for Government—Federal, 
state and local—for nearly one-third ot 
the total income of all of our people 
is taken from them in the farm of taxes. 

Expense Up 50% 

“Last year the Federal Government 
alone spent forty-one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars of the American people’s 
money—or an average of three hundred 
dollars for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. This is ten times 
as much as our Governmental operation 
cost fifteen years ago. It is over four 
times as much as the Federal Govern- 
ment spent in the last pre-war year- 
1940. Or to put it another way: It is 
costing the American taxpayers 50% 
more to pay only the salaries of our 
civilian Federal employes today than it 
cost to operate the entire Government, 
including our Army and Navy and. all 
other national activities, back in 1932. 

“Do not be misled into thinking that 
all of the increases in the cost of Govern- 
ment have come about as a result of war 
or because of the need for stronger na- 
tional defense. Let me point out that 
when we exclude the interest on our 
national debt, veterans’ costs, and na- 
tional defense and foreign aid expendi- 
tures, we are still spending four times 
as much on the remaining civilian activi- 
ties of government as those self-same 
services cost before the war. This amaz 
ing increase in the cost of government 
has been equaled only by the growth of 
bureaucracy which has brought about 
the higher costs of Government. In my 
opinion bureaucracy has grown so strong 
and powerful within our Federal Govern- 
ment during the past few decades as to 
threaten the continued existence of our 
present form of representative Govern- 
ment 

Looks at Record 

“Let us look at the record. Thirty 
vears ago the executive branch of the 
Government consisted of 158 divisions otf 
the rank of bureau or equivalent. By 
1932 the number of these Governmental 
divisions had increased to 521, and by 
early this year to 1,141. In addition 
there is somewhere between 2,500 to 
3,000 other minor agencies or divisions 
of the Federal Government, including the 
independent agencies, Government spon- 
sored corporations, special commissions, 
authorities, etc 

“In the last three decades the number 
of civilian employes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment increased from 438,057 to 2,- 
766,165, as of July 1 last year. During 
the last year the number of employes 
has been reduced by approximately 500,- 
QOO, which means that as of today we 
still have on our Federal payroll two and 
one-half times as many civilian employes 
as in 1940—the last pre-war year. The 
figures | have given you, of course, do 











CYRUS C. WASHBURN 


Cyrus C. Washburn, resident vice 
president, Preferred Accident, in charge 
of its Pacific Coast department at San 
Francisco, was recently elected president 
of the Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs. One of the important resolutions 
adopted at its annual meeting was an 
expression of opposition to the removal 
from the Olympic National Park of sub- 
stantial areas of the virgin forest which 
the park was set up to preserve for all 
time. In taking this position President 
Washburn and his fellow officers went 
on record to defeat, if possible, certain 
bills in Congress which would withdraw 
areas from the Olympic National Park 
which should be retained, in their 
opinion. 


not include the personnel of the Army 
or the Navy, or of the other branches of 
our armed forces. Neither do they in- 
clude the judicial or legislative branches 
of the Government, but only those civil- 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
* 


LIFE INSURANCE 


INSURANCE YCOMPANY 
WORCESTER» MASSACHUSETTS 


Is licensed and does business in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 





ians employed in the executive branch. 
Multiplicity of Bureaus 

“Why do we have so many Federal! 
employes? Well you can not run Gov- 
ernment agencies without employes, and 
we have Government agencies scattered 
all over the landscape. As of July 1 we 
had 93 different Government divisions or 
agencies making loans in one form or 
another to almost every one in the world. 
for almost any purpose the human mind 
can imagine. We had 75 Federal agen- 
cies engaged in the field of transporta- 
tion alone; 64 giving attention to busi- 
ness relations; 44 rendering various serv- 
ices to agriculture; 46 conducting differ- 
ent kinds of investigations; 37 dealing 
with matters of public health, another 37 
interested in foreign trade; 29 specializ- 
ing in statistics; 27 concerned with 
standards and inspection; 22 engaged in 
insurance matters; 16 working on water 
and other power problems; 15 function— 
ing in the housing field, and—believe it 
or not—l6 dealing with the subject of 
wild life in one form or another—and, of 





mean bigger 


“catches” for Provident Producers 


LIFE INSURANCE®* . . All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE® . . Every form. 
of Accident and Sickness coverage — in- 
cluding Franchise plans for five or more 
Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. Special Risks coverages. 


employees. 





HOSPITAL INSURANCE® . . Issued on 


Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 


to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital a © 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. (2 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum ot 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


AEs 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 
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course, I am speaking of fish and game 
only. 

“In the fiscal year, which ended June 
30, last, the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment cost the taxpayers less than 
$18,000,000 and the legislative branch, 
which includes the Congressional library, 
the botanic garden, and the maintenance 
of the Capitol, less than $65,000,000, while 
the executive branch cost approximately 

2,500,000,000 to operate.” 


Pa. Police Chicks Hear Evans 
On Traffic Flow Regulation 


Safe and efficient regulation of the im- 
mense flow of motor vehicle traftic grows 
daily more important in view of steadily 
increasing numbers of vehicles on the 
road, Pennsylvania police officers were 
told September 23 by Henry Kk. Evans, 
director of traffic engineering, National 
Conservation Bureau. Speaking on 
“Traffic Flow Regulation” before two 
sessions of the annual police traffic train- 
ing school at Pennsylvania State College, 
Mr. Evans pointed out that the year 1946 
saw an all-time high in motor vehicle 
travel in this country, 3.6% greater than 
the previous top figure in 1941. 

So far this year the traffic death rec- 
ord has been heartening, because of ex- 
ceptional reductions of fatalities during 
the first three months, Mr. Evans said 
But the number of traffic ‘deaths during 
the past four months have run from 3 
to 8% over the record for those months 
of the previous year. If this increasing 
tragedy is not checked now, the annua 
slaughter on our streets and highways 


may surpass last year's 33,500 deatlis, he 
emphasized. 

He outlined for the police oficers 
traffic regulation methods recommended 
by the National Conservation Burcan, 


accident prevention division of the - 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
panies. 


APPOINTS W. S. CONNELI 
Actuary of North American Re. Re’: ins 

Additional Title of Assistant Se: 

tary; His Career 

William S. Connell has been app 
actuary of the North American Re 
ance Co., and retains the additiona 
of assistant secretary. 

Born in Oregon, Mr. Connell was 
cated at University of Oregon and 
College. After his graduation from 
College he joined The Prudential, s¢ 
in its actuarial department while 
ing for and passing part of his act 
examinations. He came to the 
American in February, 1942, as ass! 
actuary and this year successfully p 
the final actuarial examinations an‘ 
ceme a Fellow of the Actuarial 5 
of America and American Institut 
Actuaries. 
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-ted New President of 
‘nternational Claims Assn. 


WALTER E. TROUT 


EK. Trout, Penn Mutual Life’s 


supervisor of claims, has been elected 
president of the International Claims As- 


sociation of which he had_ previously 
been vice president and before that 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Mr. Trout has been thirty-one years 
with Penn Mutual, originally in the sta- 
tistics department. He was later trans- 
ferred to the policy completion division 
of the underwriting department in 1928, 
being assigned to disability claims. In 
1932 he was appointed assistant super- 
visor of claims and in 1939 appointed su- 
pervisor of claims. 

During the war Walter Trout spent 
much of his own time performing the du- 
ties of chairman of the local Selective 
Service Board in Bryn Mawr. He has 


known both ends of the same duty. For 
in World War I he served in the Army, 
where he took part in four engagements 
ind was wounded. 

FULL AVIATION COVERAGE 
Northern Life of Canada has extended 
he coverage in the aviation clause of 
oth new policies and those in force to 
le full coverage for all passenger 
living. One exception is that the insured 

ist not be taking part in the operation 
plane or be taking a lesson. Cov- 
erage up until recently has been lim- 
fare-paying passengers in planes 
established air routes. 


Group = 





in (CL, Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Aviation Insurance 


°c AMERICAN =~ 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office 
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Underwriting of Diabetic Cases as 
Viewed by Rogers of Aetna Life 


Paul H. Rogers, assistant secretary, 
helpful talk on “Underwriting of Diabetic Cases” at 


A. & H. 


department, Aetna Life, gave a 
the recent annual meeting of 


the Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters which was well received. His views 
represented a reflection of the Aetna Life’s experience and practices of its medical 
department in diabetic cases. An important point, made by Mr. Rogers, is that the 
Aetna Life has a thoroughly developed program for consideration and underwriting 
of glycosuria cases. Its study indicates that risks giving an unsatistactory blood 


sugar test should not be insured. Mr 


The availability of insulin and_ the 
effect it has when properly used to con- 
trol and delay the course of diabetes is 
so well known that the serious underly- 
ing factors in the consideration of dia- 
betic cases are too frequently not fully 
appreciated. There are many types of 
trouble that result from the presence 
of diabetes, particularly cardiovascular 
complications, such as, hardening of the 
arteries and decrease of circulation in 
the extremities, high blood pressure, eye 
complications, and perhaps more impor- 
tant than all from an underwriting and 
claim point of view is the extent to 
which the resistance of the body to in- 
fection is seriously impaired. Where a 
person with a diabetic condition is in- 
jured, particularly where the injury is 
to the extremities, the result may be 
the loss of a foot or a hand, gangrenous 
conditions and trouble of a_ serious 
nature that a normal person would not 
have. 

Has Thoroughly Developed Program 

I am aware of the fact that a number 
of companies have been experimenting 
by accepting a good many cases, first, 
without determining the true condition 
by a blood sugar determination and, 
second, by adopting a so-called liberal 
attitude toward the acceptance of cases 
showing sugar in the urine. Our own 
life company has a very thoroughly de- 
veloped program for the consideration 
and underwriting of glycosuria cases, 
and the study of our medical depart- 
ment indicates plainly to us that risks 
giving an unsatisfactory blood sugar 
test should not be insured and that any 
case of glycosuria, even though the blood 
sugar test may be not too unsatisfactory, 
should be accepted for not more than 
moderate amounts. 

Diabetes is a widespread disease. In 
its various degrees, the incidence prob 
ably runs second to disease of the car- 
diovascular system. There is a definite 
hereditary trend and overweights are 
affected in a high proportion of the 
group. The mortality of this disease 
ranked high at the younger ages prior 





A Stock Company 


Orlando, Florida 





Rogers’ paper follows: 


PAUL H. 


to the use of insulin. Diabetes greatly 
reduces the resistance of its sufferers to 
bacterial diseases, particularly the pyo- 
genic infections. Disease of the vascular 
system is often dependent upon or ag- 
gravated by a high sugar concentration 
in the blood and body 

Prior to the utilization of insulin as 
a therapeutic measure, the treatment 
was principally dietetic in character, the 
theory being to reduce the sugar intake 
and thus relieve the tissues of the 
deleterious effects of high concentra 
tions. The results were as unfavorable as 
the disease because of the debilitating 
reactions of an inadequate diet. 

The present treatment 
properly modified diet plus insulin when 
required. The diet is carefully balanced 
so that the patient retains his energy 
and strength and, with few exceptions, 
is able to carry on a normal life 

The true diabetic is always an unin 


ROGERS 


tissues. 


consists of a 





risk. If all such 


surable 
under the constant observation and care 


cases were 
of physicians qualified to direct their 
treatment, we probably could be lenient 
Unfortunately, treatment and guidance 
is frequently inadequate. The patients 
also are apt to lapse from a rigid regime 
and thus become susceptible to infec- 
tions or develop the dangerous complica 
tions that we fear 

We are all constantly confronted with 
that have from time to time 
shown a glycosuria. If we are to con- 
sider such cases they should always be 
subject to an examination, and the ex- 
amination should include a blood sugar 
determination. Where the results of such 
examinations are within the normal 
range, and could be diagnosed as renal 
glycosuria, the risks may be taken for 
a reasonable amount of insurance 
Where the results of such examinations 
are not within the normal 
risks are uninsurable. 


cases 


range, the 


Robinson Retires 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Thomas D. and Mark L.—who are at 
tending the Travelers Life, Accident and 
Group School in the home office, Hart 
ford, will, upon graduation be associated 
with their father in representing the 
Travelers. 

Career of Herman Robinson 


Herman Robinson attended public 
school and when a boy sold newspapers 
and shined shoes in the financial dis- 
trict. He got a job with Harde, Bonner 
& Co., New York Stock Exchange house, 
when 18, and was made cashier. To 
make himself look older he wore a 
heavy mustache. He later became cashier 
for Morris Sternbach & Co., another 
Stock Exchange house, his Wall Street 
experience lasting thirteen years 

He began to sell life insurance part 
time for the Equitable. Then he became 
an agent of the Travelers with the Mark 
C. Meltzer agency. A year later he was 
made a partner, the agency being Melt- 


zer & Co. In 1918, when Mr. Meltzer 
returned to the Equitable, Mr. Robinson 
became sole general agent. In_ thirty 


four years the agency has paid for ap 
proximately $265,000,000 

The two sons of Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
son were both in the Air Corps. Mark 
was a lieutenant colonel and Tom a first 
lieutenant. Herman Robinson was long 
«a member of the Council of the New 
York University Settlement, his interest 
in social settlement work always having 
been keen. He had plenty of opportunity 
in his own boyhood to observe the hard 


ships which many youths encounter 
when they have to earn income when 
very young. 
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State Regulation Is 
On Trial, Says Murphy 


ADDRESSES BAR MEMBERS 


Declares Legislatures Have Met Chal- 
lenge of Public Law 15 by Enacting 
Laws Contemplated by It 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 22.—The various 
state legislatures of the country, by en- 
icting laws not required but certainly con- 
templated by Public Law 15, have met and 
will meet the challenge of that law and 
the opportunity it affords to preserve state 
regulation of insurance, Ray Murphy, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Cas- 
lty & Surety Companies, said today in 
n address before the Insurance Section 

the American Bar Association. Point- 


to unprecedented legislative activity 


oncerning state regulation of insurance 


during the past two years, Mr. Murphy 
said the states have almost unqualifiedly 
met the quantitative test of the law and 
that the qualitative test will be met 
through responsible and intelligent ad- 
ministration of the state regulations. 

“As of today, forty-two states have 
comprehensive laws regulating casualty and 
surety rates, other than, or in addition to, 
workmen's compensation insurance rates,” 
he said. “In addition, Virginia regulates 
all casualty and surety lines except mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines. Idaho, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia are the ex- 
ceptions, although Oklahoma does regulate 
plate glass and certain liability lines 
Thirty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia regulate workmen’s compensation 
rates charged by private carriers. The ex- 
ceptions are Idaho, Rhode Island, Missis- 
sippi, which has no workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, and the seven monopolistic fund 
states—Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore 
gon, Washington, West Virginia and 
W voming Forty-seven states (Rhode 
Island being the exception) and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia regulate fire insurance 
rates.’ 

Commissioners—All-Industry Bills 

The bills prepared by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and the Insurance All-Industry Committee 
set the form and outline for practically 
every rate regulatory law enacted in the 
last two years, Mr. Murphy told the meet- 
ing. On the casualty and surety side only 
the California and Montana laws, and with 
respect to fire only California, departed 
drastically from this general pattern. The 
principles of the Commissioners’ [AIC hill 
can be enumerated as follows: 

1. All rates must be filed 

2. The rates cannot be used for a cer- 
tain length of time (called a waiting pe- 
riod) during which the supervisory official 
is required to examine the rates 
3. Rates may not be excessive, inade- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory 

4. If rates do not meet standards, super 
visory officials can disapprove during the 
waiting period or any time thereafter 
5. Companies may belong to rating or- 
ganizations which are subjected to super- 
vision and thus can collaborate in the 
making of rates. 

6. Companies cannot be compelled to be- 
long to rating organizations and_ their 
right to operate independently is safe- 
guarded 


Enact Model Bill 


Some states enacted the model bill ver 
batim, Mr. Murphy said. Where depar- 
tures were made, the requirement that all 
rates be filed and the waiting period pro- 
vision were the most important points in 
issue 

“An outstanding feature of the past few 
years in rate regulatory legislation has 
heen the trend away from rigid rate regu- 
Ieton,” Mr. Murphy said. “In the casualty 
fiekl workmen’s compensation rates have 
been regulated for a number of years prior 








Fraizer Reports on Progress of 
Multiple Underwriting Powers 


Cleveland, Sept. 22.—-Reporting as chair- 
man of the committee on regulation of 
insurance companies before the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar Association, 
C. C. Fraizer, Lincoln, Neb., general coun- 
sel, Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, said it is sometimes difficult for 
the committee to draw the line between the 
law side and the executive side of the in- 
surance business. However, he -said, the 
insurance lawyer is interested in regula- 
tion of the insurance industry and conse- 
quently some mixture of activities is prob- 
ably inevitable. 

In the desire to have the report contain 
substantive material on at least one phase 
of insurance regulation, Mr. Fraizer called 
attention to the progress of multiple line 
underwriting, a debatable subject for many 
vears. He presented two memoranda in 
connection w‘th his report: “Permissibility 
of Full Multiple Line Operations—Mutual 
Companies,” and “Underwriting Powers of 
Stock Casualty and Surety Companies.” 
These memoranda gave a resume of the 
legal status of multiple line writing by 
individual states. 

Mr. Fraizer said these two memoranda 
duplicate each other in some respects but 
it was deemed best to present them sepa- 
rately in order to picture the respective 
mutual and stock statutory authority and 
interpretation. 

Grant Multiple Powers 


“It will be noted,” he said, “that the 
various states range all the way from 
complete multiple powers — specifically 
granted by statute, to states which have no 
statutory provision but in which the In- 
surance Department has discretionary pow- 
er to authorize the writing of multiple 
lines, there remaining a few states where 
multiple line underwriting is entirely un- 
authorized 

Mr. Fraizer said that the committee on 
Federal regulation and on rates and rating 
organizations of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners has interested 


RAY MURPHY 


to the SEUA decision. Most of such laws 
were much more rigid than the Commis- 
sioners’ ATC bills. Some of such laws set 
up local bureaus to which all insurers had 
to belong. Despite the precedent for this 
kind of law, not one state has enacted a 
rate regulatory law since the SEUA de- 
cision requiring insurers to belong to a 
local bureau. 

“The rating legislation firoposed by the 
AIC and the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has recognized that 
state regulation would be gravely endan- 





itself in the question and problem of im- 
plementation of the vast body of new rate 
regulatory legislation in the various states. 
At its meeting in Atlantic City in June, 
he said, the agenda included the following : 
consideration of the matter of implement- 
ing regulatory statutes; coordination of 
supervisory activities under various rating 
laws; uniform interpretation of the stand- 
ard of rate making. 

The report called attention to the rate 
making forum conducted last week at 
Richmond, Va., by the Insurance Com- 
missioners of Zone 3 to consider the prob- 
lem of uniform interpretation of rating 
laws. 

Future Is Unpredictable 

“The future work of our commitee is 
almost unpredictable,” Mr. Fraizer said. 
“The administration of the new rating 
laws may give rise to subjects which our 
committee may find it desirable to study. 
The adjournment of this year’s state legis- 
latures finds a vast number of other new 
insurance laws on the books. For instance, 
comprehensive health and accident insur- 
ance codes were adopted in many states. 
State Insurance Departments, always busy 
workshops, are having their tempo greatly 
increased by the addition of these new 
laws. Unselfish and honest insurance 
lawyers can render cooperative help and 
advice to Departments in solving their new 
problems. 

“In any event, our traditional desire for 
uniformity, in. state regulation of insur- 
ance generally leaves a vast amount of 
future committee work. Matters of seem- 
ing importance in the past, temporarily 
eclipsed by the activities to retain state 
regulation itself, remain to a considerable 
extent suitable fields for additional study 
and report. It continues to be the duty of 
the bar to keep informed on the progress 
of insurance regulatory legislation and 
regulatory administration, and to render 
their moral, as well as their professional, 
support to the constructive solution of 
those problems.” 








Shelburne Studios 
C. Cc: FRAIZER 


gered if each state enacted a rigid rating 
law requiring membership in a local or- 
ganization. The casualty and surety busi- 
ness is national, even international, in 
scope. Many rates are based on experience 
gained from a territorial area greater than 
a single state. If state regulation is to 
survive, it must continue to recognize the 
increasing demands of a national business, 
it must continue to maintain a proper bal- 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Investment of Trust 
Funds by Fiduciarics 


VIEWED BY CHICAGO LAWYER 


George Fiedler Gives Guiding Rule— 
“Take No Chances Whatever”; How 
. Problem Affects Sureties 


George Fiedler, member of the Chi 
law firm of Fiedler & Amberg, did 
constructive job this week in present 
at the fidelity and surety round tah)! 
Insurance Law Section of American | 
Association’s annual meeting in (| 
land the results of a study made of the 
subject: “Investment of Trust Funds by 
a Fiduciary as the Problem Affects 
Surety Companies.” 

High spot of his paper was the em 
phasis placed by Mr. Fiedler that the 
suiding rule for the individual fiduciary 
in the making of investments “is to take 
no chances whatever, to invest in the 
most conservative securities, to obtain 
the approval of the court in every in- 
stance, to disregard the changing value 
of the dollar, and to have on hand at 
the end of the administration as many 
dollars as at the beginning.” 


Personai Sureties Declining 

Mr. Fiedler said at the outset that 
surety companies in this country now 
bond substantially all the individual 
guardians, conservators and similar fi- 
duciaries in the great cities. Based on a 
study which he made of 1,000 estates 
picked at random in the probate court of 
Cook County at Chicago, it appears that 
surety companies signed the bond in 995 
estates, while personal sureties signed 
the bond in only five. “The situation is 
similar in all the great cities,” the 
speaker declared. “In other words, the 
surety companies in the metropolitan 
areas are bonding substantially all the 
non-corporate fiduciaries, and are 
thereby bonding their investment poli- 
cies and practices. 

“In rural districts the surety compa 
nies bond only a few fiduciaries. A study 
of several hundred estates in one of the 
rural counties in Illinois shows. that 
surety companies bonded the fiduciary in 
only one out of five estates. This is 
typical in rural communities, although 
even there, use of the surety company 1s 
growing, and the signing of the bond bs 
personal sureties is declining.” 

Mr. Fiedler then described in the or- 
der of their importance the five princi 
pal types of fiduciary bonds offered hy 
surety companies. He listed bonds fo! 
guardians of minors as “by far the 
largest and most important coverage and 
exposure” and said that most of thie 
losses of surety companies in connection 
with investments of fiduciaries result 
from such bending. Next in importance 
are bonds issued to conservators and 
committees for the estates of inconipe 
tents and those who are mentally ‘ll 
Mr. Fiedler estimated that in volume “it 
is about one-fourth that of the guardians 
of minors.” Testamentary trustees, nex! 
mentioned, are bonded in some states 
but not in others. “Where they are 
bonded, their investment problems «re 
comparable to those of guardians «nd 
conservators,” said the speaker. 

As to bonds for administrators and ¢ 
ecutors, Mr. Fiedler pointed out that t 
type of administration is ordinaril) 
a period of nine or twelve months; 
during such a short period investm« 
are seldom made. One exception 1 
the case of large estates where 
term Government paper is purcli: 
Losses from investments by admini 
tors and executors are rare. Last 
of bond is that for equity receivers 
bankruptcy receivers, who have few 
vestment problems and are seldom 
charged for their investment polic 
Mr. Fiedler said he knew of no loss ev! 
paid by a surety company because oi | 
investment policy of a receiver. 

One of the most interesting parts 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Problems Arising Out of Duplicate 
Coverage [reated by J. B. Donovan 


The legal problems created when a per- 


organization suffering a financial 


son Ol 
Joss possesses two or more applicable in- 
surance policies affording similar coverage 

probably issued by two or more insurers 


were discussed by James B. Donovan, 








veneral counsel, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, his casualty round 
table talk September 23 before the Insur- 
ance Law Section of American Bar As- 
sociation in annual session at Cleveland. 
His subject was titled, “‘Other Insur- 
ance’ Clauses in Casualty Policies.” 

At the outset Mr. Donovan explained 


that virtually all “other insurance” clauses 
in casualty policies are intended to create 


or “excess” 


either “contributing insurance. 
In other words a policy clause may seek 
to have applicable insurance con- 

4 see M ” 
» in some proportion to a “joint loss 
may attempt to have its own pro- 
ceeds only if and 


other insurance has been exhausted. 


other 
tribute 
or it 
such 
How- 
there exist several variations of each 
of these two types, the speaker explained, 
and any of the casualty clauses 


available after 


ever, 


occasion- 


ally may conflict with different “other in- 
surance” provisions in another type of 
policy. 

The personal property floater, for ex- 


normally forbids the existence of 
insurance. Similar clauses are oc- 
found in various casualty pol- 
icies. On the other hand, Mr. Donovan 
said, the excess securities coverage for 
banks understandably provides the reverse, 
ie, the insurance does not apply unless 
the insured maintains other insurance (pri- 
mary bankers blanket bonds) in a stated 
imount 


ample, 
other 
casionally 


Inter-Line and Intra-Line Agreements 


One point of paramount importance was 
stressed by Mr. Donovan in surveying 
duplicate coverage problems, and it was 
that “if these problems were always solved 
hy a legalistic analysis of policy language, 
an ever-widening prospect of disputes and 
be gation would exist, with consequent dis- 
advantage to insureds and insurers alike.” 
He poi ile out that it would be intolerable, 
lor example, that insureds be left without 
protect on because insurers admittedly 
liable in other respects wrangled over the 
amounts of their respective contributions. 
In recognition of this fact, there exist 
some inter-line and intra-line agreements 
mong the more progressive insurers, pro- 
viding that in various cases of duplicate 

verage, whatever the policy provisions, 
insured shall be protected and the loss 
livided between those “on the risk” in ac- 
rdance with specified formulae. 

ven in the absence of such agree- 
ents,’ Mr. Donovan said, “there is a 
tendency among carriers first to 
protect the insured and thereafter to ne- 
got or arbitrate their inter-company 
putes, with litigation only as an extreme 
sort. This common sense attitude of the 
rr ‘for the good of the industry,’ 
‘gether with the intermediary services of 
‘sents and brokers and the development of 
incard policy provisions, has resulted 
vely few court decisions in a po- 

fertile field of litigation.” 


The General Rule 


in ine absence of any policy provisions 
i< duplicate coverage, Mr. Dono- 
‘mn sud the general rule is that the in- 
, ed may recover a proportionate part of 
Irom each of the insurers, or he 
over the entire amount from any 
em. In such case the insurer may 
ontribution from the others. It is 





JAMES DONOVAN 
to prevent the operation of this rule 
(creating litigation and problems as_ to 
the proper amounts of contribution) that 
insurers have sought to provide expressly 
in the policies for such contingencies. 
The speaker then said that the contribu- 
tion clause most frequently encountered in 


casualty insurance is the “other insurance” 


condition found in, among others, the 
standard automobile and general liability 
policies. This provides: 


has other in- 
this policy 


If the insured 
loss covered by 
not be liable under this pol- 
proportion of such than 
liability stated in the 
total applicable limit 


Other Insurance. 
surance against a 
the company shall 
icy for a greater 
the applicable limit of 
declarations bears to the 


loss 


of liability of all valid and collectible insurance 
igainst such loss. 
In this connection Mr. Donovan ex- 


plained: “The contribution clause performs 


an understandable function and is not 
fraudulent, misleading or otherwise against 
public policy. Contribution clauses 


identical with or similar to these standard 
provisions have been uniformly upheld as 
valid conditions in insurance policies. The 
courts have construed them to mean that 
the company, even in a suit by the insured, 
may not be compelled to contribute to a 
loss in a proportion greater than the ap- 
plicable policy limits bear to the total ap- 
plicable limits of all insurance covering 
the loss (including those in the policy of 
the particular company).” 

\s to the “excess” type of “other in- 
surance” clause, the speaker said a typical 
provision (used in the standard residence 
and outside theft form) is: 

The insurance afforded by this policy shall be 
insurance other valid and col- 


excess over any 
lectible insurance applicable to a loss covered 
hereunder: 

“The intent of such an excess insurance 














POTOMAC are staunch supporters of 
the American Agency system and 
protect their agents and brokers by 
adhering strongly to the position 
that no business will be written 
except through properly licensed 


agents and brokers. 


Ask the representatives of these companies 














clause is clear and would, of course, be 
given effect in the event that the other ap- 
plicable insurance policy contained no per- 
tinent provision. Since, however, virtually 
all policies do provide for the possibility, 
the principal difficulties arise when sucha 
clause conflicts with a similar or different 
clause in another policy. As in all cases of 
duplicate coverage, the courts consistently 


seek results which afford maximum pro- 
tection to the insured.” 

\fter giving an analysis of the legal 
effects of conflicts between such clauses 


when two or more policies are applicable 
to a loss, Mr. Donovan concluded as fol- 
lows 


Where Study Could Be Profitable 


“Much study could profitably be devoted 
to these problems by groups within the 
casualty insurance industry. Whether 
‘other insurance’ should contribute to a 
loss, and if so in what proportion, are mat- 
ters to be determined primarily by the 
underwriters on both intra-line and inter- 
line levels. The decisions should be re- 
flected in the experience statistics reported 
and ultimately in the established rates. 
They should be accurately expressed in 
the policy provisions and these should be 
used uniformly by as many carriers as 
possible in the interest of the insuring pub- 
lic and the industry. 

“Wherever such is impractical the prob- 
lems should be resolved by basic trade 
agreements and ad hoc negotiation of ex- 
ceptional cases, with maximum and imme- 
diate protection to the policyholder as a 
primary consideration. It is a_ field in 
which clever phrasing of policy clauses in 
self-defense or retaliation can do grave 
ultimate harm to the industry. While this 
fact-is realized by the cast majority of in- 
surers, the entire problem is one which 
warrants continuing and searching analy- 


’ 
SIS. 


Trust Funds 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Mr. Fiedler’s paper was his discussion 
of state annotations, giving a bird’s-eye 
view of the statutes and the case law ol 
each of the forty-eight states regarding 
investments by fiduciaries. He said: 

“In general, the annotations show that 
there are two great basic systems which 
govern investments by fiduciaries—the 
New York rule, and the Massachusetts 
rule, sometimes called the ‘Prudent Man 
Rule.’ Of course, some states have a 
combination of both doctrines. The New 
York rule means that in the state of 
New York and in other jurisdictions 
which have followed the lead of that 
state, the statutes will specify a list of 
legal investments. The fiduciary must 
follow the list, and so long as he does 
so and buys ‘legals,’ he and his surety 
are safe. 

“The famous ‘Prudent Man Rule’ 
originated in Massachusetts in 1830 by 
judicial decision. The distinguishing 
feature of this rule is that there is no 
list of legal securities which the fiduciary 
can or must follow. The usual state- 
ment of the rule is that fiduciaries are 
only required to exercise the judgment 
and care under the circumstances then 
prevailing which men of prudence, dis- 
cretion and intelligence exercise in the 
management of their own affairs, not in 
regard to speculation, but in regard to 
the permanent disposition of their funds. 
considering the probable income as well 
as the probable safety of their capital 

“It is apparent that the latter is by far 


the more liberal rule in governing and 
cuiding fiduciaries. 
“Ever since ‘The Prudent Man Rule’ 


was enunciated 117 years ago, the courts, 
particularly Massachusetts, have been 
passing on cases of attempted surcharge 
It is comforting to note in the decisions 
that the courts will go far in viewing 
investment problems as they were at the 
time the investment was made, rather 


than from the point of view of hind- 
sight.” 
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McDonald, Goldberg and Corbin on 


Aviation Insurance Law Roundtable 


Cleveland, Sept. 23.—W. Perey MeDon- 
of MeDonald, McDonald & 
Memphis, chairman of the aviation insur- 


ance law committee of the 


Kuhn, 


Insurance Sec- 


tion of the American Bar Association, 
presided over the aviation insurance round- 
Speakers were John J. 


Stein- 


table here 


today 
Goldberg, of the firm of Jesse Tl. 
hart. San Francisco, on “Jurisdiction and 
Aviation Cases Including Work- 
and David 
Deming & 
Preparation 


Venue in 
men’s Compensation Claims,” 
LL. Corbin, Haight, 
Gardner, New York, on “The 
» Warsaw Convention.” 


MeDonald said. that 


Ciriftin, 


a Case Under the 
In his report, Mr. 
occurring in 


hecause of several accidents 
1946 and the three major catastrophes in 
May and June of this year, there has been 


great popular Interest im aviation, particu- 
larly in airline safety, and considerable 
adverse criticism of the safety regulations 
and procedures of both the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority and the 

Mr. McDonald said that when 


which receive such wide and 


publicity, the 


airlines affected 
accidents 


do occur 


sensational general tendency 


of the public is to forget the phenomenal 


growth in flying and to jump at the con- 


clusion that something 1s radically wrong 


with regulations and flying procedures, 


is contrary to the case 


Laws Not Uniform 


With respect to the so-called uniform 
state law for aeronautics, and particu 
larly the section which unposed absolute 


ind unlimited liability for damage to in 
nocent third parties and their property 
on the ground, Mr. MeDonald said this 
law did not create uniformity as it was 
dopted with variations by only about 
alf the states and fortunately, this par 
ticular 


section was adopted by even 

fewer. In this connection, he said: 
‘The burdens on aviation of a law which 
imposes unlimited lability. on the owner, 


regardless of his wrongdoing, affect both 
commercial flyer alike. 


the private and 
great damage to. the 


While instances of 
lives and property of innocent persons on 
the ground are rare, the potential risk is 
great. There has been one, at least, in 
which a plane landed on a large factory, 
set it on fire and in addition to causing 
injury and death to several persons trapped 
in the buildings, the claim made for prop- 
erty damage and loss) of use alone, 
amounted to well over a million. dollars. 
Such an accident could be caused by a 
small plane, which carries sutlicient gaso- 
line to start a major conflagration.” 

The committee recommended that states 
which have laws imposing absolute and un- 
limited liability. for damage to innocent 
persons and their property repeal such 
revise them to make such injury 
subject to the established law 
ground 


laws or 
or damage 
as to torts on the 


Goldberg on Jurisdiction 


Mr. Goldberg said that some recent 
indicate considerable liberality in 
permitting service on common carriers in 


Cases 


states where neither party resides and 
where the only activity of the carrier 1s 
the solicitation of business But even 


though the objections to a particular forum 
on the ground of inconvenience and undue 
burden on interstate commerce appear to 
have been given little consideration in re- 
cent cases there may nevertheless be situa- 
tions which, on their facts, would warrant 
sustaining such objections, rare as such 
situations may prove to be. 

In his conclusion Mr. Goldberg said: 

“Questions of jurisdiction and venue of 


an aviation case do not directly affect the 
determination of an air carrier’s liability. 
Choice or change of tribunal or of lo- 
cality of forum which will hear and de- 
termine the case may, however, very well 
and very importantly affect its ultimate 
disposition. Primarily, the legal problems 
involved are not peculiar to aviation. It 
may be that with the phenomenal post-war 
increase in over-water air transportation 
the relationship, if any, between admiralty 
jurisdiction and claims of both employes 
and passengers injured in over-water air 
transportation will further be explored and 
definitely determined. 

“In the broad field of workmen's com- 
pensation claims, however, as in the de- 
termination of the proper forum which 
may and should try any particular aviation 
case, we must follow the development of 
the general body of law on the subject, 
making —- application thereof to 
aviation cases 

Discusses the Warsaw Convention 

David L. Corbin of the New York bar 
discussed the presentation of a case under 
the Warsaw Convention which is an in- 
ternational treaty regulating and_ limiting 
the rights of passengers, shippers and 
carriers in international air transportation. 
More than thirty nations are parties, in- 
cluding the United States, Great Britain, 
most of the European countries, Mex'co 
and Brazil. The treaty by its terms ap- 
plies to international transportation of per- 
sons, baggage or goods performed by air- 
craft, whether gratuitously or for hire. 
However, not all international transporta- 


tion performed by air is subject to the 
Convention. It applies only to such trans- 
portation as falls within the limited defini- 
tion of “international transportation” con- 
tained in Article 1. Therefore, in approach- 
ing the Wyman case the first question that 
had to be decided was whether the Con- 
vention had any application at all to the 
transportation of the decendent. The Wy- 
man case arose after the disappearance of 
the Hawaii Clipper and a suit was brought 
in the New York Supreme Court against 
the operator of the plane to recover for 
the death of Edward FE. Wyman, one of 
the passengers. 

The case presented a problem, which at 
that time was unique in American juris- 
prudence; namely, what effect. if any, did 
the Warsaw Convention of October 12 
1929, have upon the rights of the parties? 

Mr. Corbin said it is obvious thai 
few cases will ever arise in which a re- 
putable air transport enterprise can be 
accused, let alone be convicted, of willful 
misconduct. In the final analysis the pos- 
sibil'ty of defeating the carrier’s limita- 
tion of liability must be iudged on the 
facts of each case viewed in the light of 
previous judicial precedents, particularly in 
the field of tort litigation. 


New Problems Will Constantly Arise 


“With the vast expansion in international 
air transportation which has followed the 
ending of the war and is bound to con- 
tinue in the vears to come, new problems,” 
he said, “will arise in the apolication and 
interpretation of the Convention, many of 
which cannot be foreseen at the present 
time. This is especially true of transporta- 
tion of cargo by air, a relatively new ven- 
ture but one that will become of permanent 
importance as planes increase in size and 
new scurces of energy are adapted to the 
use of commercial aviation. Nevertheless, 
experience to date has proved that the 


Pausch Sees Courts Divided on the 
Subrogation Rights of Fidelity Cos. 


F. EK. Pausch, bonding claim manager, 
Maryland Casualty, 
“Subrogation Rights of Fidelity Insurers 
\gainst Non-Negligent Banks” at the 
fidelity and surety round table meeting, 
insurance law section, American’ Bar 
Association, in annual session this week 
at Cleveland. He explained that the 
subject was chosen “because the courts 
are divided upon the legal questions in- 
volved.” In fact, in a number of states 
the appellate courts have not passed 
squarely upon the issues. 

Mr. Pausch said there is much to 
recommend the minority view, which 
permits a fidelity insurer who has paid 
arising out of the forgery of 
checks by an employe of the insured, 
to collect its loss through subrogation 
from the drawee, cashing or interme- 
diary bank, even though said bank was 
free of negligence. 

By way of explanation, the speaker 
said that “subrogation rights” deal with 
situations where the dishonest emplove 
accomplishes his peculations through the 
medium of forging his employer’s name, 
or the names of the payees, on the 
checks of the employer; and the insurer : 
having paid the employer's loss, seeks to 
stand in the employer's shoes and_ to 
enforce the employer's legal rights 
against the drawee, intermediary or 
cashing bank. 

Attitude of the Courts 

Despite precautions taken by insurers 
to protect their rights against third 
parties, Mr. Pausch said there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of the 
courts to refuse to allow an insurer re- 
covery against a bank “where there is no 
negligence shown on the part of the 
bank, and this even though the em- 
ployer, in the absence of fidelity insur- 
ance, would have been entitled to re- 


led the discussion on 


al loss, 


covery from the bank under the bank’s 
contractual liability. “The evident ma- 
jority rule at this time,” said the speaker, 

‘is that where there is no negligence 
on the part of the bank, an insurer mak- 
ing payment on a fidelity bond, because 
of loss caused by forgery of an employe, 
cannot recover from the bank. 

“In many of the states where a large 
volume of insurance transactions are 
conducted, there seems to be no decision 
squarely passing on the issues discussed 
in this paper. In New York, for exam- 
ple, while recovery has been allowed 
fidelity insurers against non-negligent 
banks, not a sinele decision has been 
found, involving the requisite facts, 
wherein the court of last resort has 
discussed the doctrine of balancing of 
equities. It is true that the doctrine has 
been discussed in connection with other 
tvpes of cases, but apparently not in a 
case involving recovery from a non-neg- 
ligent bank under circumstances such as 
herein discussed. It may be that in 
some of the decisions allowing recovery, 
which make no mention of the Doctrine 
of Superior Equities, said doctrine was 
argued in the briefs, but that the Courts 
rejected said contentions without com- 
menting thereon in the opinions. 

“It is believed that sooner or later 
the various courts which have not ruled 
upon the precise question will ultimately 
be obliged to pass squarely upon same. 
While insurance companies insure third 
party banks against forgery losses as 
frequently, perhaps, as they insure em- 
ployers against employe dishonesty, it is 
the writer's hope that in future cases 
in states not committeed to the ma- 
jority rule, the decisions will allow sub- 
rogation. Perhaps the present numeri- 
cal weight of authority will ultimately 
shift, and what is now the minority rule 
may become the majority rule.” 


Convention is a_ practical working 
ment. The fact that, during the 1 
years of its operation in this cou it 
has been necessary to try on the | 
only one case arising under the Com 
is clear evidence of the accuracy 

prediction of Secretary of State Hu}! 
in 1934, that the Convention ‘will 1 
be beneficial to passengers and ship; 
affording a more definite basis of 
and as tending to lessen litigati 

that it will prove to be an aid in ; e- 
velopment of international air tra: 


yo 


tion. 


State Regulation 


(Continued from Page 36 


ance between rate regulation ret 
competition.” 

Answering in favor of the states jn re- 
gards to the challenge given {hy by 
Congress, Mr. Murphy stated: : 

Contemplated by Public Law 15 

“It is my opinion that the states. In 
enactment of laws prior to Public [aw 15, 
in enacting laws not required but certainh 
contemplated by Public Law 15 have sub- 
stantially met the challenge of that lay 
and the opportunity it affords to preserve 
state regulation of insurance. There will, 


of course, be difference of opinion as to 
the merits of various rate regulatory Jaws 
as distinguished from their legal sufi- 
ciency, depending on differing points of 
view and perhaps different experiences. | 
doubt, however, that) many would now 
hazard an opinion that this or that law 
clearly fails of being regulation, or that 
this or that law is of such a type as must 
meet the disapproval of the Congress. Thi 
majority opinion in the SEUA case, Pru- 
dential vs. Benjamin, and the Robertson 
case give powerful support to the cause 
of state regulation as such regulation is 
determined by the states themselves. Surely 
Public Law 15 itself does also. 

“Those of us who were closely asso- 
ciated with the effort to enact the Con 
missioners’-AIC bills were charged witl 
mistakenly concluding that only a certain 
type of regulatory pattern could possibly 
meet the test. Contention that the Com- 
missioners’-AIC bills best served the pub- 
lic and the industry is a far ery from 
condemning all other bills.” 

One of the major tasks ahead is the 
assimilation of the unprecedented number 
of rate regulatory laws now on the statut 
books, Mr. Murphy pointed out. 

“These laws involve the life-hlood of 
the business, the premium charged the 
public,” he said. “The transition period is 
bound to be trying.” 


Difficulties Arise 


He pointed out that some difficulties ha! 
already arisen in states which enacted rate 
regulatory laws prior to this year, but 
they had not proved insurmountal)| 

“No matter what may be the law, its 
administration is all-important,” lic said. 


“There is no reason to expect ill-considered 
and ill-advised administration of these laws 
Our supervisory officials are acute!y awar' 
of the problems confronting the lustri 


7 . . 1 
They are intelligent, reasonable men Ww! 
are just as anxious as the industry t+ mak 
a success of state regulation. 


“Ours is a continuing responsihility, 
Mr. Murphy concluded. “It will sot ené 
with the enactment in the forty-ei tates 
of rate regulatory laws and other necessatl 
legislation. The important point that 


the Congress will most certain! 
state regulation fails. Even now 
is surveying the legislative record 
past few years. One of its reas: ns 10° 
extending the moratorium was | all 
additional time to examine recent 
tion. Most assuredly the Cong 
continue to scrutinize the recor 
these laws. 

“A good beginning has been ™ 
can be justly proud of our record 
If we keep forever in mind tl ! 
regulation is on trial and adjust ov> Ink 
ing and efforts accordingly, we 1 
to the future with confidence.” 
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Symposium on Crime Trends Oct. 15 to 


Open Surety Claim Forum’s Season 


The | season of the Surety Claim 
Men's Forum of New York will get 
under way October 15 with a symposium 
is in crime involving personal 
and with the speakers including 
tatives from the Federal Bureau 
stigation, United States Secret 
ery District Attorney’s Office of 
New York County and the New York 
Police Deparment. Under the general 
shairmanship of Walter L. Flynn, Na- 

| Surety Corp., this meeting and 
thers arranged for the 1947-48 





tec 
seas ill be held on alternate Wednes- 
days the board room of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, N. Y. 

This promises to be one of the most 
interesting years in the history of the 
Surety Claim Men’s Forum, its mem- 
bers having given wholehearted approval 
to a list of recommendations submitted 
by the planning committee of which 


Wade G. Bounds, Maryland Casualty, is 
chairman. In addition to a digest of 
surety and fidelity legal decisions which 
is being sent to members at regular 
intervals, a review of the important court 
decision of 1947 relating to the fidelity- 
‘ty industry has been arranged for 


s 





Sickness Plans 
(Continued from Page 12) 


unemployment compensation laws to use an 
amount up to the total of such contribu- 
tions to provide cash sickness benefits. 
That raises a number of interesting con- 

tions, but I will not comment on 
them at this time since only a very few 
states are involved.” 


siders 


Financing of Compulsory Plan 


\s to the financing of a compulsory 
cash sickness plan, the speaker expressed 
is own belief based on experience and 
onsiderations that, whether the state 

primary responsibility or places 
bility for benefits on the employer, 
the contributory principle of having both 
mplover and employes share in the fi- 
nancing will prove more satisfactory in the 
long run than any other method. He de- 
‘lar “The contributory principle should 

a direct interest by both employers 

; ployes in the long range success of 

the plan, and thus may well serve as a 
leterrent to the adoption of unsound prac- 
tice and unwarranted _ liberalizations. 
Moreover, unless employers contribute to 
t t of the benefits, they cannot ex- 
¢ be given the responsibility their 

| warrants in the administration of 
n, nor can they expect that their 

; will receive the consideration they 





sing Mr. Hohaus said: “Whatever 
© the developments in the future, 
| be a great misfortune if any- 
vere done to discourage voluntary 
employer and employes, or to 
¢ number of alternative measures 
ilable—such as Group insurance, 
mutual benefit plans, employer sick 
ns on a self-insurance basis. Indeed, 

tence of those different arrange- 

nd the wholesome competition for 

ement they provide have been an 
factor in the growth of pro- 

_tor loss of earnings due to sick- 

(he problems present, the variety 
«sures needed to handle them satis- 
_the need for proper claim ad- 

ration with a high degree of flexi- 

and other factors, clearly indicate 

1s a field in which a compulsory, 
norm state plan would have grave limi- 


the January 14 forum meeting. 

Members will be encouraged during 
the year to prepare and deliver papers 
on subjects assigned to them, and if they 
cannot speak because of sickness or 
other reasons, it is urged that they select 
a substitute speaker, preferably from 
their own companies, to take over their 
meeting. Also planned are more audi- 
ence participation meetings at each of 
which the subject will be one of the 
insuring clauses of the standard form of 
bankers and brokers blanket bonds. In- 
formal luncheons are also contemplated 
from time to time, and members of the 
forum will be encouraged to bring to 
the meetings any of their company men 
who are new in the fidelity and surety 
claim field. 

Members of Mr. Bounds’ committee 
included F. J. Byrne, American Surety; 
Sidney Moritz, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
and Walter L. Flynn, National Surety 
Corp. Joseph Soley, also of National 
Surety, is secretary of the forum. 





AETNA SCHOOL GRADUATES 38 


Archambault Speaks at Banquet; Cham- 
bers Wins “Gold Ribbon Award”; 
Many Win “Blue Ribbon” 

Harry Archambault of the George C. 
Emmons Agency, Chester, Conn., a grad- 
uate of the 84th session of the casualty 
and surety sales course of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., addressed the 
students of the 96th session at the ban- 
quet which concluded the session at 
Hartford, September 18. Thirty-eight 
men were graduated from this latest 

session, 

The session had an unusually high 
percentage of “Blue Ribbon Winners,” 
students who finished the course with an 
average of 90% or better. Those who 
won this distinction were as follows: 
Ralph M. Jeffries, R. M. Jeffries Agency, 
Kankakee, Ill.; Robert J. Kolb, Leonard 








C. Ketchum & Son, Inc. New York; 
Paul J. Sheridan, Jr., St. Louis; Bruce 
Kesselring, Kesselring-Netherton Insur- 
ance Agency, Louisville, Ky. 

Also, Charles H. Lohr, III, John L. 
Swan Agency, New York; Bonard N. 
Chambers, Thomas E. Chambers & Son, 
Florence, Ala.; Wolffe W. Roberts of 
Lipps Insurance Agency, Lewiston, Ida- 
ho; Cornell F. Bailey, Marion, Ind.; 
Norman E. Northrup, Louis B. Tuck 
Agency, Boston; Fred L. Davis, Emil 
Stahl & Son, Philadelphia; Junius T. 
Harris, Harris Insurance Agency, Belle 
Glade, Fla.; Milton H. Merry, Burns 
Insurance Agency, West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; John E. Timmons, Santa Barbara, 


The “Gold Ribbon Award” given to 
the student selected as having the most 
aptitude for insurance work went this 
time to Bonard N. Chambers. 
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A safety slogan by the famous Burma- 
Shave roadside signs: “Famous last lines 
about lights that shine; ‘If he won’t dim 
his lights, | won’t dim mine.” 





Our Aduertising Maun Calls This An 
EYE CATCHER 


But WE call it an invitation to Producers. For, like 
the unfortunate with the umbrella, 93.3% of America’s 
home-owners carry vo personal liability insurance 


against ruinous accidents! 


Now is the time to prospect this vast, virtually un- 
touched field. For, thanks to a recent insurance article 
in a national magazine, Americans are catastrophe- 
conscious as never before. And Manufacturers simpli- 
fied Five-in-One Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy offers them the complete yet economical protec- 


tion they need and want. 


For full details o° this fast-sellinz Package of Pro. 
tect'on we invite you to call, write or visit your nearest 


Van-‘at rers ofice. 


Casualty Insurance Co. + Fire Insurance Co. 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 





CASUALTY * BONDS © FIRE 


MARINE 


Leonard (broker) Jacobs steps up to 
the plate with the story of the U. N 
men’s which 
the designation was indicated in various 


room on the door of 


languages. The sign painter, who knew 

no Chinese, placed what he felt were 

adequate characters, and to his con- 

sternation was told later that what he 

had copied from a Chinese poster nearby 

meant “Chinese Relief.” . 
* * K 


Saw J. P. (Excess Insurance Co. of 
America’s general manager) Gibson, Jr., 
and he said, “Why pin that old maid 
gag on me—I never sent it to you.” 
We're sorry, Joe, and apologize, but 
this business of running a double entry 
system on jokes, is a tough assignment. 
If the originator will apply at lost and 
found window, we will adjust error. On 
the level, the boy has us so jittery about 
this that we are almost afraid to credit 
him with this one, which we are certain 
was reinsured by the Excess: “He was 
as reserved as the mezzanine at Radio 
City Music Hall.” Now, don’t say that 
one isn’t yours, or we will scar-ream! 

* * x 


We spent a delightful week-end last 
week with friends in Blairstown, N. J. 
In the guest book we spotted this 
Poetry in Prose, written by a mutual 
friend: “In three days, guests, like fish, 
begin to stink,” Ben Franklin’s murmurs 
from the land of ghosts; and to com- 
plete his idea, he will add, we think, 
“It’s just as true—or  truer—of our 
hosts.” 

<i 


_ Just received a typical, untyped letter 
from Charles C. (London Life of 
Canada) Johnson, who tells us the story 
of the workmen who were discussing 
evolution and the origin of man. One 
of the men was asked for his opinion 
and he said: “I ain’t goin’ ter say—I 
remember as ’ow ’Arry Green and me 
thrashed that out once before an it’s 
settled as far as I’m concerned.” Some- 
one asked, “But what conclusion did 
you come to?” He answered slowly, 
“Well, we didn’t arrive at the same 
conclusion, we didn’t. ’Arry ’e arrived at 
the ’orspital an me at the perlice station.” 
* Xx * 


Caption in Herald-Tribune: “ ‘Murder’ 
a Suicide, Wife Free.” A glance at the 
first sentence below this gory heading 
discloses: “From Washington, we hear 
Legislation aimed at expediting transfer 
of a billion dollars’ worth of Federal 
airports and facilities to states, counties 
and cities without charge, was passed 
by the House to-day.” 

* ©« »# 

Watch for Big Surprise starting next 

week in this colyum.—Advt. 


—MERVIN L. LANE 
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H. & A. Conference’s 
Underwriting Forum 
TO BE AT CHICAGO, OCTOBER 1 
Agenda eelenees: Wide Variety of 
Topics; to Consider Preparation of 


an Underwriting Manual 


senna for the under- 
conducted by the 


Following is te 


forum to be 


writing 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Oc- 
ober Ig 


preparation 
accident, 


regarding the 
manual for 


Discussion 
underwriting 


ot an 

health and hospitalization business: 
Does the occupational classification 

manual issued in 1936 still satisfy our 

needs ? 


additions be made to this 
some of the newer oc- 


a. Should 
manual, outlining 
cupations ¢ 

b. Should the 
the basis of three 
or less? 

Underwriting impaired or special class 
risks: 

a. What can be done in the matter of 
selection of risks to provide coverage for 


manual be revised on 
general classifications, 


v) 


impaired risks: 

b. Discussion of underwriting 
who do not qualify for accident, 
or hospitalization insurance at 
rates because of: 


of risks 
health 
normal 


children, 
persons, 


1. Occupation—such as 
students, housewives, retired 
etc. 

2. Physical history. 

3. Age—the over-age risk--is there 
a demand and need for accident, health 
and hospitalization protection for per- 
beyond the usual age limits to 
which this type of coverage is gener- 
ally offered? If so, what are the prob- 
lems oi risk selection, how do we un- 
derwrite them and what extra pre- 
miums are charged ? 


sons 


General Underwriting Practice 

What is the general practice for un- 
derwriting those cases on existing poli- 
cies where: 

a. Claim has been paid for a condi- 
tion known to be chronic or which would 
render the individual uninsurable for 
new insurance. 

b. Information is developed from out- 
side sources that there has been a change 
in the insurability of our policyowner. 

Question box: 

a. Pulmonary tuberculosis: 

1. How much time must elapse after 
recovery before issuance of health in- 
surance can be made with an exclusion 
rider ? 

2. How much time must elapse be- 
fore issuance of health insurance can 
be made without rider ? 

3. Is current X-ray required ? 

b. In considering risks who have the 
following impairments or medical his- 
tory—cardiovascular disease, gall bladder 
disease, goitre, hernia, kidney stones, 
rheumatism, sciatica and other diseases 
considered to be of a chronic nature: 

1. Does your company accept risks 
having any of these ailments? 

2. Are they accepted for all types 
of policies or just for limited coverage 
forms ? 


3. Is waiver or exclusion rider 
used? If so, how is that rider worded ? 

4. After what period of time do you 
feel that such waivers are unneces- 
sary ? 

5. Can you relate any specific in- 


stances where you have had some un- 

usual experience with any one of these 

particular ailments or impairments? 
Permanent Impairments 


c. What are the various 
practices for handling so-called 


company 
“perma- 


TO VISIT EASTERN CITIES 


Knight, Stumpf and Breidenbaugh Will 
Start Tour October 17 in Interests of 
A. & H. Association 
Charles B. 
and ©. J. 
secretary of the 


G. H. 


Se 


Knight, president, 
second vice president, 


Breidenbaugh, executive 


National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, will start October 
17 on a tour of eastern associations. The 


first Baltimore association 
on October 17, 
will attend the Baltimore 
On October 18, 


officers of the 


stop is the 


when the three officers 
sales congress. 
with 


they will confer 


Washington 
and on October 20, will address the 
Accident & Health 
Newark. <A 
being arranged of 
of New York City 
October 23 the three 
the Philadelphia association. 
24, they will talk at the sales 
of the Pitts burgh association. 
The subject of Mr. Knight's talk is 
“A Blueprint for Progress” and_ sets 
forth his opinions of the future of the 
accident and health industry and prob- 
lems, with special attention to the part 
that the National Association and the 
local associations will play in this de- 
velopment. The subject of Mr. Breid- 
oe talk is “From Dabbler to 
Sales-Expert” and relates in an inspiring 
way the results of training and education 
for the man in the field. The title of 
Mr. Stumpf’s talk is “The House of 
Life” and it is full of ideas for the sales- 
man with emphasis on the fundamental 
reasons for the buying of accident and 
health insurance. As a result of this tour 
it is expected that all of these eastern 
clubs will put on a spurt for membership. 
On November 7 Mr. Knight will appear 
at the Colorado Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters’ sales congress 
in Denver, with first Vice President E. 
F. Gregory. On Monday, November 10, 
Mr. Gregory and pe Knight will appear 
before the Salt Lake City association, 
and then both officers will be in Chicago 
November 13 for a meeting of the dis- 
ability insurance joint committee. 


association 
New 
Jersey Underwriters 
Association in meeting 1s 
association members 
for October 21 and on 
officers will address 
On October 
congress 


nent impairments” such as loss of limb, 
sight, hearing, loss of one kidney or 
some other specific physical impairment 
that is not correctable ? 

1. If risks are acceptable with one 
of these impairments, on what basis ? 
2. If waiver or exclusion supplement 

is used, how is it worded ?—or 


3. Are these cases handled by a 
rate-up in premium ? 
4. Does the same. practice apply 


whether the application is for health 
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and accident, accident only 
pitalization ? 

d. What travel restrictions are now 
being retained in policies? Are there 
any special underwriting rules being ob- 
served by the companies with reference 
to foreign travel? Are certain countries 
considered as not being suitable places 
for residence or travel? 

e. Would it be possible to have dis- 
cussion that might help to bring out 
some uniformity among companies in the 
question of handling aviation coverage 
in connection with accident policies ? 

f. Under what conditions are risks 
with a history of asthma considered for 
health insurance ? 

g. Deafness—what treatment is ac- 
corded applicants for accident and health 
insurance: 

1. Where 
one ear? 
2. Where it is a marked impairment 

of hearing but the applicant wears a 

hearing aid? 


the applicant is deaf 
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PURDUE A. & H. COURSE 


Classes to Be Held December 1-12; Brei- 
denbaugh to Be Instructor; Class 


Limited to 50 
The National Association of 
& Health Underwriters announ: 


Accident 


that 


plans have been completed to hold its 
next session of the Purdue A & II course 


at Purdue University in Lafayette, 
during the period of December 1 ti! 


December 12. 


O. J. Breidenbaugh, executive se 


of the association, will act as ins 


Supplemental lectures on related s 


will be made by members of the 
faculty staff and special lectures | 
ers in the accident and health |! 
will complete the program that 


) 


1 
yilsi 


the same general outline which lh: 


so successful in the past. 


The class will be limited to fifty 


bers. Preliminary requests for 


ment already indicate that repr 


tion in the group will cover a wid 


graphical area. 
Further information regarding 
ment and accommodations may 


tained by writing Mr. Breidenba 


220 Chamber of Commerce Build: 


dianapolis; or Merle M. McClure, 
nical Extension Division, Purdue 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Spottke on Rates 


Continued from Page 29) 


neluding the statutory require- 
at have to be met in writing 
and health insurance. 

.dministrative authorities fortu- 


ditior 
ments 
accide 


nately ook the same broad, progressive 
yew 0! this development as the insur- 
ance icdustry,” he said. “They ap- 
proac! the question of its availability 
from (iis angle: If the coverage in itself 
conta nothing detrimental from the 


standpoint of the public interest, it 


» regarded, at least initially, as 


should | ; 

an experiment and as a logical develop- 
ment the coverages available under 
an automobile liability policy. It should 
be locked upon as a sound adjunct to 
round out such a policy. Accordingly, 


the staies gave the coverage their bless— 
it was soon offered by the 


ig, 

poe ies in conjunction with automo- 
pile liability insurance in practically all 
of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 


Builder of Good Will 

“Since its introduction, we have been 
told that automobile medical payments 
coveraze has been well received by the 
public, that it has become a tremendous 
builder of good will by fostering a better 
relationship between claimant, insured 
and the insurance company. It has defi- 
nitely established itself as a sound form 
of protection, and with the benefits that 
have accrued we can say with certainty 
that it has enhanced considerably the 
available protection, both to the public 
and to the insured under automobile lia- 
bility policies. 

“\Ve have here an excellent example of 
how cooperation between the industry 
and the supervising authorities, and an 
open-minded approach by the authori- 
ties, have promoted the public good and 
lead to a real advance and to an im- 
provement in the protection which the 
companies have to offer under their au- 
tomobile liability policies. 

“This development clearly points up 
the need on the part of all of us—su- 
pervising officials, company men, and the 
stalls of rating organizations—to ap- 
proach our problems always with an 
open mind. This is of especial impor- 
tance in the automobile line and in the 
casualty business generally, in view of 
the continually changing conditions 
which our business faces.” 

Describes Auto Manual 

Mr. Spottke said that the automobile 
casualty manual published by the Na- 
tional Bureau is the handbook that is 
used by most underwriters and produc- 
ers in writing automobile liability insur- 
ance; while this manual originally was 
published by the bureau for its member 
conipanies, it is today also followed, or 

ed as a starting point, by many non- 

companies. 

lle explained the several classifica- 
tions and their purposes and said that 
\ considerable mass of experience has 


been gathered in the automobile liability 
held over the years and it can be stated 

ithe rating territories and classifica- 
tions in the manual today are largely 


on the results of experience and 
writing knowledge. 
times it is asserted,” he said, “that 
tes for two territories or for two 
cations should be the same. They 
e if the experience of the two ter- 
or classifications is the same. 
experience is not the same, then 
tes should not be identical if they 
meet the standard for regulated 
namely, that they be not exces- 
idequate or unfairly discrimina- 


e matter of rate making, Mr. 
e said, it has not been the prac- 
the automobile casualty field to 
to an inflexible rate making pro- 
in fact, the actual practice has 
juite the contrary. Basically, he 
© endeavor has been to use the 
kind of information on which to 
e rate levels, namely, the average 
Ost per unit insured and during 
ven period the same rate making 
Procedure countrywide has been fol- 


ti 


Ne 
| 


- Spottke said that the job in mak- 


ing automobile liability rates has not 
been to design an attractive and impres- 
sive formula to be followed blindly but 
rather to use whatever means and infor- 
mation are available to make rates which 
will be “right” for the period in which 
they will be used. 

“The job of the rate maker in automo- 
bile casualty insurance,” he said, “is to 
evaluate ‘all conditions, all data and all 
experience which have a bearing on the 
probable cost of insurance to be afforded, 
the propriety and soundness of this are 
recognized in the regulatory laws. Only 
in this way can we develop rates which 
will meet the perpetual standard of 
sound rates, namely, that they shall not 


Remind them to include this 
“in their plans, 

Even where companies are 
already protected by a bond, 
you can render them a valuable 
service. Many employers have 
employees hired prior to the 
date of their first Fidelity Bond. 


In such cases the only way they 





can secure protection for that 
| unbonded period is through a 
| DISCOVERY BOND. Its protec- 
tion goes all the way back to 
the original dates of employ- 
ment. For this reason you have 
a valuable opportunity to sug- 


gest that employers take a Dis- 
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ishonesty and Forgery protection. 


sales aids, simply address our Agency & Production Department. 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N, Y. 


be excessive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory. 

“It has not been, nor will it ever be 
our purpose, in making automobile cas- 
ualty rates to design them to recoup for 
past underwriting losses or to distribute 
past profits. The sole objective is to 
make rates that are correct rates for the 
policies to which they will be applied. 

“Again we have emphasized here the 
need for an open-minded approach. Had 
we not been ready to make drastic de- 
partures from past rate making prac- 
tices, where would we have landed when 
it became necessary to reevaluate all of 
our rate requirements with the begin- 
ning of gasoline rationing and again 
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‘This advertisement appearing in gen- 
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upon its termination. In both instances 
we had to employ a process of rate mak- 
ing essentially different from that which 
had been used in previous revisions, and 
we had to employ a process of rate mak- 
generous portion of judgment. 

“And looking back over many years of 
activity in the field of automobile casu- 
alty rate making, I can say to you with- 
out reservation that judged by the past, 
the future will require the same readi- 
ness to depart from past practices and 
to adopt new methods, and utilize new 
and additional information if our rates in 
the future are always to be ‘right’ for 
those who will buy the insurance. I am 
convinced that there is no such period or 
era as a normal time. Certainly we have 
never had it in the automobile liability 
field.” 

Mr. Spottke presented some of the 
problems incident to providing insurance 
for long haul trucking and how the cas- 
ualty companies have attempte to alle- 
viate the situation by means of automo 
bile assigned risk plans, now in operation 
in approximately thirty-five states. He 
expressed the opinion that in passing 
on rate filings, since the science of rate 
making is not an exact science, it is 
preferable to err on the side of exces 
siveness rather than inadequacy. 

Provide Ample Market 

“If rates are sufficient to meet loss 
requirements,” he said, “there will be an 
ample market for insurance—there will 
be no shortage of facilities as has re 
cently happened in several instances 
Solvency of companies will be safe 
guarded and competition, which has al 
ways been with us and which we wi! 
continue to have, will take care of the 
insurance buyers and see to it that they 
pay no more than a fair price.” 

There is in the automobile field, said 
Mr. Spottke, a program of standard pro 
visions for automobile liability policies 
and endorsements, originating in West 
Virginia in 1934 and adopted in substan 
tially the same form in Texas in 1935 
This program, he said, was developed 
over a period of years on a cooperative 
basis between the insurance industry and 
the authorities of the two states. 

“It was the joint answer,” he contin 
ued, “to the then existing threats of state 
legislation, which would ultimately, if 
carried through, have led to the pre 
scription of standard automobile liability 
policies by laws enacted by the several 
states. It was at the time immediately 
apparent to the state supervisory author 
ities and to those in our business who 
were concerned with this matter that the 
prescription of standard automobile lia 
bility policies by state laws would not 
only freeze the development of the busi 
ness but would result in a multitude of 
different policy endorsement forms from 
state to state. 

“In a business as interstate in charac 
ter as the automobile business, this would 
truly have been disastrous. But instead 
of such an unfortunate result, a stand 
ard provisions program was developed 
cooperatively between industry and the 
authorities in which all who participated 
can justly take pride.” 

Two Principles Recognized 

Mr. Spottke said that in developing 
this program two important principles 
were always recognized. First it was 
realized that such a program cannot be 
arrived at hastily but requires diligent 
study, a careful approach and all se* 
ments of the business should be afforded 
an opportunity to express their views 
The second principle, he said, was rec- 
ognition that while the language of the 
provisions which make up the polcy 
declarations, insuring agreements, exciu 
sions and conditions-could be made sub- 
stantially the same for the same cover- 
age, “the companies would have to have 
complete freedom in the sequence and 
arrangement of the several parts of the 
policy in order that each company may 
be able to prepare its policy in a man 
ner that best meets its internal needs in 
the writing of policies, in abstracting 
essential data and in processing claims. 
Accordingly, the program which was 
adopted is one of standard provisions 
for policies and endorsements and not 
one contemplating standard forms.” 
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Cos. Urged to Advertise 
Even Though Oversold 


BREMIER GIVES REASONS WHY 


Market Analyst of Curtis Publishing Co. 
Advises Against Further Delay in 
Building Human Relations 


Because the greatest power of adver- 
tising is to insure industry against public 
misunderstanding, Fred Bremier, market 


tising 


analyst in the research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., argued convincingly 
in his talk last week at the Insurance Ad- 
Conference’s annual meeting that 
fire and casualty insurance” companies 
uld conduct educational advertising pro- 


now despite the fact that they are 


Notwithstanding the unprecedented vol- 
premiums which these companies 


Wwe written since the end of the war, Mr. 


Bremier declared that the market 1s 1n- 
dequately covered He pointed out, for 
example, that while most home owners 
rry fire insurance on the house, there 
re many who do not carry extended cov- 
erage. “There is also proportionately less 


coverage of fire and extended coverage on 
he contents of the home.” he said. “Auto- 

hiles are inadequately insured. The 
lic is not yet adequately protected with 
If. insurance and only a_ relatively 
» number of people have personal 
y liability insurance.” 


neg} gible 
| 


“Win Friends and Influence People” 


The speaker pictured customers in gen- 
eral as favorable toward the institution of 
insurance, largely as a result of their be- 
lief that insurance companies are well 

anaged, But at the same time, Mr. 
Bremier declared, “a relatively recent con- 
sumer survey indicates that almost half 
desire Government regulation. Some go so 

ir as to think that Government would be 
preferable to private management. Such 
opinions clearly indicate ignorance of in- 
urance company operations. The remedial 
strategy would be for insurance companies 
raise their sights and plan constructively 

to ‘win friends and influence people.’ ” 

Mr. Bremier’s specific suggestion was 
that insurance companies should no longer 
delay the building of human relations with 
their customers, prospects, agents, em- 
ploves, stockholders and the voting public 
n particular. He noted in this connection 
that “about the only contacts most com- 
panies have with voters are through their 
agents; that relatively few women are 
contacted by agents, and yet about half 
the voters are women. Furthermore, many 
voters are young men and women, either 
married or unmarried, who are forced to 
live at the homes of parents or relatives 
hecause of the housing shortage. They 
have no property to be insured and few 
offer any potential for fire or casualty pro- 
tection. Naturally, agents would not find 
it profitable to contact this group of 
voters.” 

In addition, the speaker continued, a 
large part of the voting population is 
shiftless and improvident. They cannot 
he sold protection for the little they have, 
ind agents cannot be expected to contact 
them. Their vote, however, counts equally 
with that of the provident well insured 
voter. “Consequently,” said Mr. Bremier, 
“it seems clear that considerably more than 
half the voting public has no relations with 
agents for fire and casualty companies. 
\gents do a marvelous sales job, but in- 
surance companies cannot expect them to 
do the necessary good will building job 
for the industry. That job remains to be 
done, and only insurance companies them- 
selves can do it. 

“There is an urgent need that the entire 
voting public be adequately educated so 
that it will understand and favor the ad- 
vantages of private underwriting of insur- 
ance rather than Government control or 
operation.” 

Public’s Memory Is Short 

Further along in his talk Mr. Bremier 
declared that there is no foundation for 
statement sometimes heard that some com- 


panies do not need to advertise and do it 
only because they have surplus funds to 
expend. “The public’s memory is_ short 
and markets and opinions change,” he said. 
“This change is constant. It goes on im- 
perceptibly but continuously with the flow 
of life and time. One third of your adult 
market is passing on every eleven years, 
and another third is entering the market. 
Your market represents a never ending 
parade. Education through advertising to 
stimulate and influence opinions of this 
market must be sustained and _ persistent. 
Public opinion resulting from mass educa- 
tion can be activated and directed.” 

After putting on the record that the in- 
vestment in advertising by the insurance 
industry ranks a position far down the 
list of magazine advertisers—life com- 
panies occupied forty-seventh place in 1946 
with $3,414,000 invested in such advertising 
and fire and casualty companies were in 
fifty-seventh place with an investment of 
$2,429,000—Mr. Bremier closed his TAC 
talk by listing four main reasons why fire 
and casualty companies should advertise 
even though they are oversold. They are: 

1. To develop understanding and friend- 
ship. 

2. To retain and further improve good 
will or human relations 

3. To maintain and improve identifica- 
tion of company and product. 

4. To combat rumors. 

“Someone summed un these obiectives 
most effectively when he said—‘Next to 
doing the right thing, the most important 
thing is to let the public know you are 
doing the right thing.’ In conclusion, T 
auote a statement made about 1860 by 
Abraham Lincoln on the importance of 
public sentiment and understanding. His 
statement presents a challenge to the fire 
and casualty industry and points an oppor- 
tunity. He said ‘Public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail. Without it nothing can succeed. Con- 
sequently, he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts. statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to 
execute.” 


Lytle Is American-Associated 


Claims Manager at Cincinnati 

Harold B. Lytle has been appointed 
to the post of claims manager in the 
Cincinnati office of the American-Asso- 
ciated Insurance Cos., by Cameron H. 
Sanders, resident vice president for 
the companies at Cincinnati. Mr. Lytle 
succeeds T. R. Elswick, who died re- 
cently. 

A graduate of the law school of the 
University of Cincinnati, Mr. Lytle was 
admitted to the Ohio bar in 1926 and 
practiced law until 1935, when he joined 
the claim department staff of the Amer- 
ican Automobile. 





Stellwagen Speech 


(Continued from Page 29) 


and loss reserves for foreign non- 
admitted reinsurance just as is now done 
with admitted reinsurance? Again no, 
and for the reason already given. Shall 
we recommend state funds so that all the 
taxpavers can share the losses? The 
question answers itself. 

“What, then, can we do? We can 
work to reestablish our business on a 
profitable basis. The answer is as sim- 
ple and as complex as that. 

Must Have Courage to Raise Rates 

“One of the important prerequisites to 
profit is an adequate level of rates. 
Whether current rate levels are ade- 
quate commands the continuing study 
of actuaries and underwriters, and I am 
mindful of the necessity of measuring 
the effect of recent increases, the full 
effect of which has not yet been realized. 
Should it be found that higher rates are 
needed, we must have the courage to 
advocate them. In this respect it is be- 
wildering and disappointing to observe 
within recent months the disapproval in 
two instances by state regulatory au- 
thority of rate increases developed and 
recommended by reputable rating organ- 
izations. The increases proposed by 
these organizations were developed by 
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the same procedure which produc the 
succession of rate decreases whic! re 
found acceptable during the last < i 
years.” . 
Must Reduce Cost of Handling Bu iness 

Mr. Stellwagen is facing the { ‘hat 
the cost of handling the busines a 
be reduced. “I shudder to thi: W 
our expense ratios would look if , nt 
premium volume were deflated,” |.> re. 
marked. “We must also be on the »Jert 
for technological improvement «° our 
businses methods,” which is espeo lly 
significant in view of the deman/'s that 


may be made upon the industry }y the 
forty-three states with rate re -) 


laws on their books. He noted th; ai. 
ready company staffs have had to he in- 
creased to handle the considerahle de- 
tailed work involved in filing of rates 
and furnishing of statistical data ac- 
cordance with state requirement 

The speaker expressed the hope «t this 
point in his talk that the “state authori- 
ties may be realistic and conservative 
in their requirements under the new rat 


ing laws and that they will not burden 
the business with onerous and unneces 
sary detail.” 

Finally, Mr. Stellwagen observed that 
current conditions are bearing down 
more heavily on those companies and 
those agents who have failed to develop 
a balanced, well-diversified volume of 
business. Giving a small sample of this 
line of reasoning he asked: “Why should 
we not sell a comprehensive personal 
liability policy to every applicant for an 
automobile policy? I am not suggest- 
ing a tie-in sale, like the wartime bottle 
of rum with the bottle of bourbon; I am 
suggesting a duty to sell complete third 
party protection to our clients.” 

Another aspect of this same problem, 
in his opinion, is the question: “How 
long should a company continue to write 
automobile insurance for an agent who 
gives his fidelity and surety business to 
another company ?” 

Proposes Syndicate for Long Haul 
Risks 

Closing an excellent talk, the specific 
suggestion was offered by Mr. Stell- 
wagen that a stock company syndicate 
be created for handling long haul truck 
and bus lines, and a few other especially 
hazardous classifications. He explained: 
“The syndicate would operate much as 
the American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate operates in the marine field. 
All stock companies, bureau and_ non- 
bureau, would be invited to join, and 
they would agree not to write the desig- 
nated classes for their own account but 
to direct them to the management of the 
syndicate. The syndicate would estab- 
lish proper rates for the business and 
would bring to bear the combined claim 
and engineering resources of all mem- 
bers on the servicing of the business. 

“This solution of the problem is not 
above criticism. The creation of such a 
syndicate poses many questions, among 
them being whether the Sherman Anti 
trust Act would apply to the situation 
and, if so, with what effect. [lowever 
that may be, I feel that we should ex 


plore every suggestion for dealing wit! 
the vexing and unsolved problem ot in 
suring these long haul truck and bus 
lines.” 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 


preparation for CLU_ examinati 
and B. All the various fund: 
principles of life insurance will 
ered exhaustively not only ir 
viewpoint of CLU preparation, 
in tests of everyday problems ng 
the insurance agent. 
LOMA Preparation (instructo i 
announced later). Preparation 
aminations will deal with the ri 
background of the life insuran: 
ness, types of insurance com} 
scientific aspects of life insuran 
social and economic values ol 
surance. Certain examinations w! 
pare for coverage of policy coi 
underwriting investments, legal 
of life insurance, home office or 
tion and the annual statement. 
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a THE DOOR IS OPEN 





At orth -Smericas SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 





Three Courses are available to Agents of any of 
; the North America Companies; their employees or associates 
(men and women). :: x An eight-weeks across-the-board Course 
in Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance —a five-weeks Fire and 
Marine Course —and a five-weeks Casualty Course. » + Your 


North America Service Office will give you complete details. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Shiladdljrhia 





x INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA x 
wy PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA x 














do a service 


By assuming leadership in fire prevention activities, 
agents can do a real service for their communities. 
Fire prevention has a broad appeal for important in- 
dividuals and business leaders. For the insurance 
agent, particularly, it is a project that can build in- 
valuable community-wide recognition, prestige, and 
the kind of good-will that brings future business. Yet 
leadership in fire prevention is not hard to gain. Here 


are some of the helps which we provide for our agents. 


“THIS 1S GOOD STUFF 
FOR MY PROSPECT 
LIST—AND ALL MY 
CUSTOMERS.” 









AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE + ALL FORMS 








To sell your service... 











SOUND-COLOR MOVIES spark interest and action 


when shown to luncheon and service clubs, church and fra- 


ternal organizations, P.T.A.’s, Safety Coun- 
cils and other public meetings. Available 


for free showings. 











“JUST THE THING FOR 
THE KIWANIS CLUB.” 











“JONES AT ABC 
MANUFACTURING 
WOULD USE THIS 
IN A PLANT DISPLAY.” 











Affiliated with 

4: TNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY . 
4ETNA CASUAL’ . 
& SURETY COMPA 





. 































